THE UNIQUE SENSATION 


This is the story of a man driven to 
kill — without remorse and, it would 
seem to an outsider, without reason — 
and of the men and women whose lives 
cross and re-cross his during the two 
days!* of the novel's action. Some are 
close to Alan Caldey: his wife, his 
asscK'iates at the insurance office, who 
include a victim. The others are 
strangers who, not intending it and 
in some cases not knowing it, suggest 
the course Caldey must follow' to its 
violent conclusion. 
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FRIDAY 




F or a long time there had been no doubt in the mifid of 
Alan Caldey that he was going to commit a serious 
crime. He did not know the nature of the crime, but the 
idea of murder came into his mind more often now. The 
remarkable thing was that he could speculate quite calmly 
upon the identity of his future victim. He knew very few 
people outside the office, so it was natural to conclude that, 
if indeed the crime were to be murder, the victim would 
be one of his colleagues. 

He could not say that any one of his colleagues was his 
close friend ; in fact most of them had quite serious faults, 
familiarity with which had never tended to efface them. 
Alan felt that he knew their worst faults as well as he knew 
his own. He had promised himself that on this occasion 
he would not absent himself from the office for more than 
twenty minutes. Although he made this resolution daily, 
he usually took at least half an hour for coffee. 

In windy sunshine below the cold shadow of the office 
block the streets were teeming. All the parking space 
along the narrow pavement down which he walked to his 
coffee haunt was occupied, but one small green car was 
holding up the traffic as its driver tried to back into a 
narrow space between two larger cars. Alan stopped to 
watch and after a few vain attempts the driver, a smartly 
dressed woman with a white poodle on the front seat 
beside her, decided to give up. Before she drove away, 
she caught sight of Alan standing on the pavement and 
smiled ruefully at him. He grinned ^sympathetically bsek 
at her. The white poodle ignored him. 
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The coffee house was in a side street below the offises 
of a firm which manu&ctured surgical goods. Usual^ it 
was quite full at this fime of the morning, but it was 
impossible to find this out unless you entered and went 
part *of the way down the steps into the place, for the 
solitary window was only a few inches above the level of 
the pavement and, even if you bent down to peer inside, 
a number of small advertisements obstructed your view. 

Alan had been coming here for years, ever since he had 
come to work in the city. At first he had not liked it very 
much, though he had found the place convenient. Later 
it had come to seem homely and familiar, a place of rest 
when the office was busy and a refuge when work was 
short and time dragged. It had not changed noticeably 
in all the years through which he had known it and it did 
not seem likely to change. How strange it was that, 
though people were so often influenced by them, places 
could remain unchanged through political crises and 
personal tragedies; that, when people knew so much 
about them, places knew nothing about people. Those 
off-white walls had no ears to catch the words with which 
men's minds were haunted. 

There was a small queue for coffee at the counter and 
most of the seats were occupied; but there was much 
coming and going on the steep staircase, so no doubt he 
would be able to find a seat when his turn came. The 
queue was stationary now, for the woman behind the 
counter had run out of coffee, but presently she began 
serving again. Alan took his cup of coffee from the counter 
and looked around. In the far corner of the room a table 
for two was vacant. 

Somebody had been eating chocolate biscuits, for the 
ash-tray was filled with silver paper. He put his hand on^ 
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sojgaething sticky on the edge of the table and blew away 
soiA of the cigarette ash which Ifed accumulated there. 
Tire little pile of grey stuff spread^itself over the table top, 
and he set his cup and saucer down carefully. 

The walls of the room were rough-cast in an imitation 
stucco trimmed with a bright-red fluted frieze. The seats 
were of grey artificial leather and the table tops were 
mushroom-coloured. At frequent intervals along the walls 
were painted cusped windows with view's through painted, 
wTOught-iron tracery of white minarets and domes, yellow 
sand and palms. But in the corner, over a glass and 
chromium bar guarding the shining urns, had been erected 
a red and white striped awning of riveted metal, which 
brouglit the lonely outpost a breath of Italy. 

A girl came down the steps when he had not yet 
finished his coffee. After she had got hers, she came over 
to the comer table, which was the only one with room, 
and the least accessible. She was wearing a tweed 
costume with a straight box top and a little angora hat, 
close-fitting and matching her shade of lipstick. Alan 
judged that she would be about thirty. Her powder, 
which he thought slightly too pale for her, was patchy 
on her nose as if she had patted it on in a hurry. She had 
drawn doe-eye lines at the outer comers of her eyes, but 
one line was at a more acute angle than the other, giving 
her expression a slightly quizzical irregularity. Her eyes 
were brown, not hazel or flecked with green but a uniform 
brown. He could not remember having noticed eyes like 
that before. 

It was certainly a day different from all others, and for 
once tomorrow did not seem important. He was quite 
free from speculation about the ful(Mre; how this would 
seem tomorrow or next year no longer seemed a relevant 
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consideration. It did \iot matter that he was married^to 
Joyce and that she was^ unhappy. What had such thoughts 
to do with this unique •grouping of elements, this table 
for two ? 

“We're quite a little crowd, aren't we.^'' 

She looked at him coldly. “I beg your pardon." 

“I mean, seeing the ss^e f the same people. Odd 

how you notice people." 

He had hesitated over the word 'faces' and finally 
rejected it as somehow indelicate. 

She was looking obliquely at him in a way that reminded 
him of a highly-strung, unbroken colt. Her eyes were so 
large that they seemed to protrude, but he was sure that 
*they did not. He felt confident that slie must be attracted 
to him if she looked at him as she did now, and he was 
more certain when she held the cup to her lips slightly 
longer than she needed. Clearly she was not at her ease; 
he must be sympathetic and reassuring. But a false move 
and, like the colt, she would dance out of reach. 

At last she sipped her coffee. “Yes, I suppose so." 

“And yet you know nothing about them, if you see what 
I mean. You can't help wondering ..." 

He paused, but she merely put down her cup and said 
nothing. 

“I mean, all the . . . features must seem as familiar to 
you as to me, seeing them time after time." 

“I suppose so." 

Alan wondered if she too thought he was funny. 
Perhaps she was suppressing a longing to laugh. It 
seemed to him that the best guard against that must be 
sincerity, and he said : 

“I've certainly seeij you plenty of times." 

“Yes, I come here quite a lot.” 
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He felt that she had encouragec| him. "It makes you 
woi^er . . . what recognition is." 

Recognition ?" 

"Tow know; recognising people." 

She frowned and he felt that he had been tactless. 

"Or you pass people in the street, maybe as I might 
pass you, for instance" — it seemed to him necessary to 
establish some personal reference, to avoid a too general 
application — "or anyone else, for that matter, and you 
think you know them." 

She nodded slowly. "Yes, often you do." 

"No, I mean . . . Well, yes, I see what you mean. And 
then you've half a mind to pass the time of day with them, 
because you think you know them." 

She was silent. 

"Take your case now, for example, if you don't mind 
my ... You wonder if you know them at all. You try 
to remember." 

"Remember.?" 

He was glad she seemed interested again. "Then sud- 
denly you place them. Just like this morning, just now, 
when I was able to place you." 

"Place me .?" As he was about to explain, she went on : 
"Oh, I see. You mean you remembered seeing me here 
before." 

Alan smiled. "Exactly," 

"I don't remember passing you in the street." 

"No. Well, I mean, that was an example. I expect we 
have passed each other, though, because I work quite near 
here, and I suppose you do too, don't you .?" 

The girl nodded thoughtfully, but he wms disappointed 
that she did not tell him where sl]f worked. Presently 
she said : 
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"It’s surroundings, ^places as much as people, isn't it? 
‘That you recognise, I mean. You see them sort of outride 
their milieu and it doesn't mean anything to you anihe 
time.” 

"That’s it. Yes.” He lifted his cup to his lips and, 
discovering that it was empty, pretended to sip. 

"Because faces in themselves don’t mean very much.” 

"No. You’re right there.” 

"Like a book you’ve got to learn to read.” 

"A book? Yes, I see what you mean. That’s quite 
right.” 

She finished her coffee. 

He said after a moment: "You must think it odd of me 
to talk to an absolute stranger, though.” 

She smiled. "Oh, these sort of things hd’ppen.” 

"Yes, I suppose so.” 

"It isn’t the first time a complete .stranger’s spoken 
to me.” 

It reassured him to .see that slic was still smiling. He 
said : 

"I see. Yes. But, as I said just now, we’re not 
strangers. Not completely.” 

She shook her head. "No, not in this milieu." 

"Would you like some more coffee?” 

There was nobody at the counter when he reached it 
and he was soon back. As he set a cup in front of her, 
he said ; 

"Better than the stuff you get in the interval at the 
Opera House, anyway. Do you go there ?” 

“Yes, sometimes. Thanks.” She sipped her coffee very 
carefully. 

"You know, I don’^know your name. I’m Alan Caldey.” 

"Kay Parsons.” 
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“How do you do He bowed sightly. 

'^ow do you do.^“ They laugheH. 

was wondering if you liked the theatre as much as I 
do. I don't know what there was about you that suggested 
you might. Or do you think it's cheek of me to throw 
invitations around ?" 

She wriggled a little. ‘"That depends. I didn't realise 
it was an invitation." 

“Perhaps, though, you couldn't manage it. Not for this 
week, 1 mean. If you could manage tonight, though ..." 

“Oddly enough, I could; it just so happens. And I 
haven't seen either of the shows in town." 

“Neither have I. We could go to the musical or the 
straight play. I've no preference." 

The girl looked closely at him, as if she were searching 
for the answer, or for a hint as to the right one. At last 
she said decisively : 

“The straight play. I'd prefer, if that's what you'd " 

“We could meet outside a quarter of an hour before, 
then." 

He felt confident that he would be able to get tickets if 
he went to the theatre box-office during the lunch hour. 

She said, “That would be nice," and smiled at him with 
her cup raised again. 

He took his leave of her and outside he felt a little 
ashamed, chiefly of his own clumsiness. But he was 
confident that she would be there that evening, outside 
the theatre. Tonight w'as his masonic night, so there 
would be no difficulty. He noticed that he was walking 
quickly and had not yet recovered from his nervousness, 
so he took some deep breaths. 

Now that he was away from the gijl he allowed himself 
to play with the little thoughts which had been trying for 
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the last quarter of an l|our to engage him. He pictured her 
eyes startled and verjk wide. No, he would not fri^ten 
her or she might run an^ay like the colt. When the^Jpe 
came he would probably hesitate quite a lot. His imagi- 
nation, irritatingly, would not be specific about time or 
place. And now the thoughts would have to wait, for he 
felt that passers-by were beginning to read them in his face. 

But, after all, why worry about strangers? He would 
not see them again. He knew none of these people who 
walked towards and past him. They did not know him. 
He was free to think and do what he wanted and no one 
could prevent or accuse him. Each passer-by was as much 
a stranger to him as the victim of a perfect murder. 

He admitted the thoughts once more, groping for a 
short time in their .shallow welter and theft chasing them 
away as if they were fiends; which they were not, being 
no more than ticklings of the senses of sight and touch. He 
could not think of the eyes and the body, for him the two 
conflicting aspects of the girl, without a puritan conscience 
intervening to turn her to stone, and then not to a Venus 
but to a monster, a female centaur with animal eyes that 
reproached him for the hand laid on her coldness. 

Returning to tlie office seemed like going back to 
isolation, he thought, as he crossed the road as far as a 
traffic islet. Cars raced past on the other side and, though 
he was first there, he was soon joined by other castaways: 
a man in a bowler hat, with a folded newspaper in his hand 
and an umbrella on his arm; two office girls, one carrying 
a large brown box tied with string. These girls were 
wearing coral-type ear-rings of a shape which he had 
noticed several times recently and he concluded, with 
satisfaction at his observation, that one of the big stores 
must be selling them. The girl with the parcel was very 
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young and there was something touching about the ear- 
rings, a suggestion that she was" vain and therefore 
vulnerable. 

'Bvo youths in jeans with oiledT up-standing hair came 
too; one tried to run through the traffic, but horns blew 
and he retreated. The lights changed, but at once traffic 
began to come round the comer in a continuous stream. 
It looked as if they were to be marooned on the islet for a 
little longer. The youths were deep in conversation now. 

“Yes, well, I know you, but does he ? I know you don't 
mean no harm and that you're just having a bit of fun. 
But does he.'' You go up to him and tell him and what 
does he do ? Same as you would.’’ 

"He puts up his knee and then gives me one across the 
face, I know. I^o up to a fellow and tell him what I think 
and he’s got a right to hit me, hasn’t he ?’’ 

"I know. That’s what I said. Look, Jack, I know you 
don’t mean no harm. But docs he ? I know you, but he 
doesn’t.’’ 

“He’ll up witli the old knee, then give me one across 
the face.’’ 

“Quicker than that.’’ 

“Quicker tlian that And he’s got a right to, hasn't he ?’’ 

"Yes. 1 know you, but does he.^ No. Same as I said.” 

“Up with his knee quicker than that. And he’s every 
riglit to. Any fellow has a light to hit me if 1 tell him 
what I think. That’s reasonable,’’ 

“I’ll tell you something. Though, mind you, it’s only 
my opinion. I’ve got this opinion, sce.^ Anyone’s 
entitled to his opinion and nobody has to agree if they 
don’t want. But I’ll tell you what. I reckon she isn’t 
worth it.” 

“Who isn’t.?” 
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“Her.” - 

As Alan listened hft was conscious that their inarticulate 
discussion aroused his sympathy. It seemed to hin^that 
here were the two Elements which always conflJbted 
where love was involved. He could understand and feel 
sorry for the boy tom between loyalty to a friend and the 
attraction of the other sex. They were probably quite 
reasonable youngsters if only you knew them well, and he 
could understand how both of them felt. They sounded 
silly, but love was always a little ridiculous and often the 
sincerest sentiments found expression in the most banal 
or hackneyed phrases. He thought of his own situation 
and admitted that the most accurate de.scription of it was 
also the most distasteful. 

He supposed that he had talked as tliey d^d. No, perhaps 
not in quite the same manner, he would not have repeated 
himself so much. Then he began to wonder if, in fact, he 
had ever been in the same situation when he had been 
young. Joyce and he had their little jokes about his old 
flames; but had they been so numerous? Had there in 
fact been any serious love before Joyce ? That was 
ridiculous; there must have been. 

If anyone had suggested that there had not, he would 
have felt angry, though he knew it was a very trivial thing 
to get heated about. It would, of course, have been a 
mistake to suggest that, at his time of life, he was trying 
to make up for what he had missed in his youth. No, he 
felt sympathetic towards the two boys because he knew 
how they felt; he had felt the same, he was sure. There 
was a lot of nonsense talked about young people today. 
He continued to listen. 

“Well, yes. But any girl who goes out like that with a 
bloke of twenty-tWb like that needs to be told.” 
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"But he doesn’t.” 

‘VWho, the bloke ?” 

“tes. I know you, but does he Eh, Jack, does he ?” 

'^o, but he’s entitled like anySody else.” 

"You don't want to tell him then.” 

"If a fellow comes and tells me. I’m entitled to hit him, 
aren’t I ? Well, so’s he.” 

"She's not worth it. Seventeen, isn't she ?” 

"Sixteen. And she goes with a bloke of twenty-two 
who’s got a decent job and money to throw around.” 

"Everyone’s got their opinion, haven’t they? Well, 
it’s only my opinion, but I wouldn’t tell him.” 

"She’ll be there with him tonight. I bet you.” 

"Well, don’t tell him. I wouldn’t. Not if I was you.” 

"He’s entitled to hit me. And I wouldn’T blame him if 
he up with his knee and give me one across the face. Any 
girl like that needs to be told.” 

"Yes, but why tell him ? Eh, Jack?” 

"I wouldn’t blame him if he hit me, though.” 

"Maybe she won’t be there after all. Eh ? Maybe she 
won’t be there. What do you think ?” 

"He’s entitled, see?” 

By this time the noi.sy islet was beginning to look 
crowded. At length came a break in the traffic and the 
first few of the little group stepped off' their refuge before 
the cars were quite stationary. A glittering radiator slid 
to within tw'o feet of Alan and stopped. 

His thoughts returned to the girl in the coffee house, 
and he wondered why he had not had the courage to 
approach her before. But this was a special day, of that 
he was certain, the sort of day pn which things happened — 
to be more accurate, on which you made things happen. 
And now he had committed his crim^. he had done what 
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he had been wanting do for a long time, and it had not 
been such a terrible filing after all. He wondered what 
had made him think in terms of murder. 

Wlien he reached the office Alan learned from his junior 
that Barnard, the Local Manager, wished to see him in 
his office. Alan went there and discovered that Barnard 
had a query about claims. Hunt, the Agency Supervisor, 
ought to have dealt with the problem, but Alan offered to 
look through the files, since Barnard seemed to think the 
matter was urgent. 

The file which Alan wanted was out and, guessing that 
Hunt would have it, he went through into his department. 
Hunt, however, was out with the Claims Inspector. There 
remained die chance that tlic file might be on his desk. 

Hunt’s office, in fact nothing more than a few square 
yards divided by a hard-board partition from the rest of 
the office and containing a desk, a filing cabinet and a 
coat-stand, was as untidy as ever. Alan disliked Hunt and 
was glad he was out. Really, though, it was no part of 
his job to go chasing up queries which Hunt ought to have 
dealt with. Had the whole business been a manoeuvre of 
Barnard’s to avoid contact with the Agency Supervisor? 
You could sympathise, but Alan did not see why he should 
have to do the unpleasant work. 

It was typical of Barnard, though, to pass on the bad 
jobs to his subordinates. Of course, what were subordinates 
for ? Yes, Alan could see reason in that, but Barnard could 
just as well have given the task to one of the girls. Nobody 
could say that any of them had too much to do. After they 
had signed the arrival book in the mornings they dis- 
appeared into the ladies' room and were not seen again 
for another half-hobr. It would do them good to get a 
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little additional work. If you gaveithem a letter to type 
at a*(guarter to five they would startTO bite their lips, slam 
thCo carriage across and cast iqgured glances in your 
direction. 

But that was like Barnard. He hated a fuss and went 
out of his way to avoid it. Those typists could do what 
they liked, within reason. And some of the young boys 
they had taken on in recent months were no better. But 
Barnard never said a word to them. It was really time 
for one of the seniors to lodge a complaint about the 
slackness of the younger members of the office staff. 

The only intelligent one among the females was Miss 
Garstang, but she was not a typist. As a clerk, she had 
some status and she knew it. Miss Garstang was reliable 
and level-headbd. She would not have left a file lying 
about for several days, as Hunt had done. It was a pity 
that she had not been given Hunt's post, but of course you 
could not really have a woman as Agency Supervisor. You 
needed someone who could be firm. 

A Supervisor need not be offensive, though, as Hunt 
was. It was strange tliat Barnard should rely so much 
upon a man who was obviously incompetent. But, of 
course, Redmayne did most of Hunt's work for him. 
Hunt was lucky. 

Feeling well-disposed towards Redmayne, Alan stopped 
when he met him in the corridor and asked after his 
family. He seldom had much to do with Redmayne, who 
seemed quite ready to talk and even offered to show Alan 
some snaps of the children. Alan could not very well 
refuse, but he escaped as soon as he could ; Barnard would 
be waiting for the file. 

When Alan laid it on his desk Qamard grunted his 
thanks. At once Alan felt affronted and walked back to 
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his desk impatiently, f The old man did not mean to be 
offensive, of course; if was just his manner. On the qfiier 
hand, that was no exci^se. Other people had to corijrol 
their manners if they wanted to keep their jobs. On the 
previous Monday Hunt had commented on the number of 
late arrivals in the general office and had made it sound 
as if it were Alan’s fault. You expected that sort of 
behaviour from Hunt. He knew, as well as anybody that 
the juniors were not Alan’s responsibility, but he had to 
make someone look small — besides himself. 'That was 
his way and, though you got used to it, you could never 
really submit to it, not in your heart. He was such an 
unpleasant little man. 

Barnard was quite a different type, more of a gentleman. 
But you could never tell what he was thinking, unlike 
Hunt who was transparent. Probably Barnard never 
troubled to think what effect his manner had on his staff. 
Perhaps, when he was deep in some problem of Life 
Assurance, he forgot their existence. Hunt was at least 
red-blooded, whereas Barnard was a fish, a mumbling old 
idiot, not fit to be in charge of an office full of human 
beings. No wonder that the juniors did as they liked. 

Alan’s junior was busy with the simpler endorsements. 
Alan estimated that he had about a dozen, so he would be 
busy for the next hour or so. There remained a six-page 
schedule to be rewritten, checked and typed. Alan thought 
of how the typist would look at him when he gave it to 
her. Well, it was not his fault ; at least it would be correct 
when she received it. He began to write it out in careful 
longhand. 

'There was hardly any wind, but the slightest movement 
of the air was enough to raise the gritty dust from the 
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bare earth of the derelict half acre tif ground where, until 
recesitly, the blackened wreck of a "great gutted building 
had. stood. Th® of it itad bee» pulled down only a few 
days before, after it had remained for seventeen years 
since the last bad air raid of the war. Dicky Clayton had 
watched them demolish the hulk day by day. First the 
tower had gone, with its inarticulate clock that had no 
hands, and after that the demolition had progressed from 
west to east and not, as he had expected, from roof to 
ground. Thus until very recently it had been possible to 
see some part of it, elegant with Gothic extravagance 
which effectively masked the purpose of the building. 

Dicky was surprised to find that he could no longer 
remember what the building had been used. for. He was 
determined, tRough, to use it as an example tonight, 
despite the grit which still hung in the air about the 
foundations. 

The previous night he had testified near the city centre 
and had been moved on just when a substantial crowd had 
gathered to hear him. They had been well-dressed on the 
whole, too, and he knew that he would have to go back 
there. These were the people to whom his message was 
most relevant, those who usually had so little time to 
listen to the good news he brought. But for tonight he 
would be content with the familiar congregation of 
loungers and people going to or from the pubs. His 
message was for tliem too and they had a right to hear it. 

Facing him across the vacant site was a row of three- 
storey terrace houses built of glazed red brick. Their 
doors stood a few feet above street-level and for the most 
part their steps were dirty. Iron railings which had stood 
in front of them had been removed duwng the war and had 
never been replaced, so that children and dogs were able 
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to skip over the lowl brick walls which remained. Yery 
few householders made any attempt to keep a docent 
garden in the tiny front plots which had becom^ so 
vulnerable and were nearly all full of weeds. 

In one of these houses, owned by a Mrs. Philipson, 
Dicky lodged. Mrs. Philipson’s lodgers were considered 
by her neighbours to be a rather doubtful set. For one 
thing, although there were five or six of them, none of 
them was white. They were not black, of course, but you 
could tell they were not European. The neighbours were 
always seeing new faces on Mrs. Philipson 's doorstep, and 
there was much coming and going of lodgers. They were 
quiet enough for the most part and no one could honestly 
say that they were troublesome. In fact, they were the 
least offensive inhabitants of the street; all except the very 
thin one who went about addressing meetings, and, 
according to the few people who had bothered to listen to 
him, there was not much harm in him either. 

At this time Mrs. Philipson's lodgers were a Chinese, 
two Arabs, two Pakistanis and Dicky, who, as the oldest 
inhabitant, had the best room. It was a small room which 
the bed, table and large brown arm-cliair made smaller, 
but it opened through french windows, which Dicky never 
used, on to the back yard. When he was in for the evening, 
Dicky would usually invite one of his fellow lodgers to 
join him for a little talk. He liked the Chinese best 
because he was a good listener, but he felt it his duty as 
the lodger who had been there longest to invite each of 
the others in turn, when the opportunity arose. 

Both Dicky's parents had been Sinhalese, but he him- 
self had never been out of England. He had no desire to 
travel, for he cons'dered that his duty lay in the city. 
"And He said unto them. Go ye into all the world, and 
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pr€#ch the gospel to every creaturis.” And again: “Go 
ye therefore, and teach all nations.'* 

Bicky believed that in this city all the nations of the 
world might be found, if a man had faith to look for them. 
Already a small crowd of idlers had gathered around him 
in the open space. Dicky looked into their faces. Most of 
them he had seen before; a few men and women from the 
houses near by and a group of children who had been 
playing ball against a brick wall at the end of the row of 
houses. He glanced again to his left, not obviously but 
out of the comer of his eye. Yes, he had been right; there 
was a coloured man in a light blue suit and a wide- 
brimmed soft hat, a Negro. Dicky raised his voice. 
Perhaps for once his message would not borfejected. He 
was glad he had come here tonight instead of trying again 
in the city centre. He would go there tomorrow evening, 
but tonight he was glad to be here in this familiar spot 
telling tlie Good News to the few who had not heard it. 
He felt certain that the Negro had not attended one of his 
meetings before he began, as discreetly as he could, to 
address his message to him. 

Somebody interrupted him briefly. He did not trouble 
to reply, but the interruption was repeated at greater 
length and he realised that the speaker w’as not merely 
trying to be funny. The point raised was a difficult one, 
and he looked at the interrupter, an elderly man with a 
pale face and watery eyes, who was obviously waiting for 
an answer. 

Dicky began to explain. No, it was not unjust to say 
that we were all sinners. For example, was there anybody 
in his congregation tonight vrthto could honestly say that 
he was without sin ? "Let him that is«without sin cast the 
first stone.” Exactly. He agreed that no man had the 
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right to condemn othj^r men as sinners. "Judge not that 
ye be not judged/' On the other hand, there was wisflom 
in an appeal to facts. That was why he had asked that 
question just now. He did not believe that it was im- 
possible to find a sinless person; he merely considered it 
unlikely. 

Yes, the elderly man quite saw that and he accepted 
Dicky's reasoning. Still . . . 

Well, look at it another way. Nobody in his or her 
right senses would expect to bring up a child properly 
without a bit of stick, would they ? Did that mean that 
children were all sinners, then ? It could be argued that 
way, as the Catholic Church seemed to him to argue it. 
He held no brief for the Catholic Church any more than 
he did for the Conservative Party; he saw much good in 
both and much evil also. 

Was he a Protestant, then ? The old man seemed 
anxious to be clear about this point. Dicky thought of the 
hoardings and bills which went up in every available space 
at the time of the local government elections. There was 
seldom any mention of Socialist or Conservative but 
simply the plea to "Vote for Blank and keep Netherfield 
Protestant". 

Feeling a little uncertain of his audience, he explained 
that he was not in the habit of attending any one place of 
worship. But on reflection he thought he would be 
justified in calling himself protestant, so long as the word 
was spelled with a small p. But to return to the question 
of original sin; he did not subscribe to that dogma, 
although he saw the sense in it. He would prefer to 
postulate an original guilt. The distinction was a subtle 
one, he agreed, biPt he would explain it as simply as 
possible. 




There existed in human beings >of all climes and all 
natiSns a deep and genuine sense of guilt. The different 
sects of the Christian Church rec(^nised this fact and tried 
to explain it away by calling it something else. He, 
however, had no patience with such sophistry and could 
not but feel that such deception did the world an ill service. 
But deep down in the hearts of all men was this awareness 
of personal guilt. Even the new-born child experienced it, 
which seemed to him to indicate that, though the guilt was 
personal and real, the sin from which it derived was 
universal and, in a strictly material sense, unreal. 

The elderly man began to look impatient with tlie way 
in which the discussion was tending. Never mind all that. 
The fact stilly remained that the Commandment said, 
“Honour thy father and thy mother”. But how could a 
child honour somebody it knew to be a sinner.? And in 
that case, since the Commandment must be right, what 
did 'honour’ mean here.? 

If he would be patient, he would soon see the relevance 
of the argument which Dicky was putting forward. Dicky 
began to speak more rapidly, because he felt that this 
argument was not strictly in keeping with the point of 
view he had been expounding to the congregation before 
the interruption. He did not want to bore the majority 
with abstractions, nor did he wish to lose the argument, 
and he was painfully conscious that, as he spoke more 
rapidly, his accent became more obvious and his language 
more stilted. However, it was imlikely that those of the 
congregation who were trying to follow the discussion 
would notice his personal shortcomings. As for the rest, 
he was used to them and thei? ways. 

He made an effort to put his reply*briefly. Inherent in 
the psyche of the human person was a natural desire for 
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external control and, yhere necessary, chastisement. Tlhat 
had been his point as regards the children, which hePhad 
made before, they woulfi recall. Emotional starvation^ as 
it were, ensued where that control, that chastisement, was 
denied to the individual human being. Men sought it and 
did not know for what they sought through the course of 
their existence upon earth. Psychologists, unable to deny 
the existence of the phenomenon just described, sought an 
explanation in terms of their own mystique, if such it 
could be named, and in tlieir wisdom disregarded the 
religious explanation of the phenomenon, which was the 
only true one. 

The elderly man grunted, but said no more, and Dicky 
returned to his original topic : how were we to recognise 
genuine religious experience when it was vouchsafed us ? 
The congregation had dwindled and he was sorry to see 
that the Negro had gone. 

Home was like all the others; a discovery which, new 
every evening, always came as a slight shock to Alan. To 
a stranger’s eye it was no different from the hundred or so 
others which lay around it, yet from the moment when he 
turned the comer into the little avenue one house seemed 
to beckon to him. If he had been feeling weary or depressed, 
the sight of his home always cheered him; it seemed to 
Alan odd that it should do so, for he was not very happy 
there. 

Joyce, he knew, was quite unhappy. They had lived 
there for eight years and she had never had much to do 
with the neighbours. Alan did not think it would have 
made much difference if she had, for the other people in 
the street seemed mther dreary; not that Joyce and he 
were ever on any but friendly terms with them, they all 
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passed the time of day with one another. Yet living so 
dost to other families — ^the people next door often sounded 
as if they were in tlie next room-7-made you feel that you 
heard, even if you did not see, enough of them. 

Ornamental cherry trees were spaced regularly along 
the pavement, and the house next door had a couple of 
laburnums arched over the gate. One of the cherry trees, 
though, was dying, for children had peeled great slabs of 
bark from it. At the end of the lane was a mangy patch of 
grass where children played and the residents exercised 
their dogs of an evening, which made this one of the 
busier avenues. Alan liked to think it was one of the 
pleasantest to live in, but Joyce said it was too far from 
the shops, which were less than three Ij^pndred yards •' 
away — a long'way on a wet morning. 

Joyce did not get up from her chair when he kissed her. 
Though it was a cloudy, thundery evening, she had set a 
fire going in the living-room grate. Alan assumed that 
she intended to have a bath, for the fire was banked up— 
this was necessary because it did not draw very well. 

Her cheek was cool to his lips and she continued to 
stare at the red coals. Alan decided he would not ask her 
what was wrong. After a little while the kettle out in the 
kitchen whistled and Joyce got up to make the tea. 

When the meal was ready and they were both at the 
table, he asked : 

"Aren’t you having anything to eat with it 

Joyce set her elbows on the table-cloth and shook her 
head. She stirred her tea and began to sip it, holding the 
cup tightly in two hands. 

Alan ate his fish in silence and had a couple of pieces of 
bread and jam with a second cup of t^. There was plenty 
more in the pot and he asked Joyce if she wanted another 
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cup; she shook her head. In the end he gave up and a^ked 
her if there was anything wrong. 

She stared into her saucer. “He didn’t ask her how^her 
headache was this morning.’’ 

“Oh yes, he did. I’m sure he did.’’ 

“No.” She was quite definite about it, and he knew 
she was right. 

He got up and went round the table to kiss her, but she 
turned her head away. 

“Oh, well . . .” 

Suddenly she looked up. “What did that mean?” 

He ignored her. 

“Now he’s ignoring her. She thinks that’s rude, be- 
cause she hasn't done a thing to deserve it.” 

“He’s not ignoring her. He’s just finish'mg his tea.” 

She shook her head again. “No, he isn’t. He’s finished 
it. He was ignoring her, and .she hadn’t done anything to 
deserve that sort of thing.” 

Alan stood up. “All right. All right, then. He was 
bloody well ignoring her.” He went upstairs to clean his 
teeth. 

In the bathroom he turned on the hot tap and the 
scalding water spurted on to his wrist. The pipes rumbled 
and clanged and then thudded into silence as he turned the 
tap off. When he came down shortly afterwards he asked 
casually : 

“Are you going to have a bath ?” 

“Yes.” Joyce was clearing the table. 

“The water’s hot already.” 

As he said this she went from the room and her reply 
came from outside in the kitchen. 

"It’ll do for the jyashing up.” Crockery tinkled on to 
the draining-board. 
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^an went out to her. "I'll do the washing up.” 

"Vo, you needn't. You want to get ready, don't you? 
It's,your masonic night.” 

"There'll still be time for the dishes,” he said. 

"All right, then, if you want to.” 

He always washed up the tea things, anyway. 

When he came out of the kitchen he found her sitting in 
front of the living-room fire again, and this time she was 
crying. Feeling suddenly guilty, he began to comfort her. 

In the silence following his apology for his behaviour 
he heard a bus pass the bottom of the avenue, and the 
sound reminded him, without reassuring him, of reality. 
Thus when Joyce said presently, after keeping him in 
some suspense, that it was not enough merelj^to apologise ' 
and that what*was done could not be undone, he under- 
stood her remark in its wider sense. Was it possible that 
she had some intuition of what had happened in the last 
few hours to alter his life ? 

He stood up, straightening his back a little painfully, 
and remarked that he had a job to do on the car. This 
seemed to surprise Joyce, for she asked what sort of job 
it was. 

“It’s quite simple really, but you wouldn’t understand 
if I told you,” he assured her with some complacency. 

She smiled suddenly and said, "I know you like to think 
that.” And then, as he was on his way upstairs; "I put 
out your dinner-jacket and shirt on the bed. Hadn’t you 
better leave the job till another night, then you won’t have 
to come back and change ?” 

He had thought it all out. "I don’t think I'll wear my 
dinner-jacket tonight for the Masons. My blue suit'll do.” 

When he was ready to go, with hys apron in a leather 
case which had someone else’s initials on it, Joyce kissed 
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him on the cheek and said, as she always did whe^ he 
went out alone: "Have fun.” 

He was glad that she was feeling bright again, ^and 
waved to her from the front gate. A bus went past the 
end of the avenue and he decided not to wait for the next 
one but to walk to the garage. 

He kept his car in the. third garage in a row of eight 
which stood on a patch of waste ground near some old, 
condemned property. They were wooden garages painted 
a bright green and some of them leaned a little, but the 
doors were strong. A wind was blowing across the waste 
patch, and leaves of coltsfoot growing in front of the 
garage doors flapped like the green paws of sea-monsters. 
As Alan opened the doors to get the car out they grated 
over stones and cinders and he propped them open with 
two half-bricks. He had to drive the car straight in 
reverse until its wings were clear of the doors and then 
give the steering wheel its full right lock to clear a patch 
of mud where his back wheels sometimes caught and spun 
ineffectually. 

He did not use the car to travel to the office, because it 
was such a trouble going to the garage and getting it out. 
Though he had tried several times, he had been unable to 
get a garage nearer to his home. But on masonic nights 
he always used the car and Joyce would have been sur- 
prised if he had not used it on this occasion. 

On his way down the main road into the city he had 
time to think about the evening which lay ahead of him. 
He was glad that everything had gone well so far. His 
excuse about having to do a job on the car had enabled him 
to leave tlie house rather earlier than he would have done 
if he had intended going to the Masons. He wondered if 
the girl was already outside the theatre waiting for him. 
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He passed a large, illuminated clock which stood at nine 
rainhtes past seven. He would be on time, even if he were 
to have some difficulty in parking the car. He thought 
abotit the girl and changed his i^tind. She was probably 
not there yet. If he was any judge of women she was the 
sort who would arrive a couple of minutes late, just to 
show him that she was not too anxious. But that did not 
matter, for it decreased the chance of running into some 
acquaintance in the foyer of the theatre. It was a risk 
which he was prepared to take, and if she fancied a drink 
in the interval he would go to the bar with her even 
though he knew that there the risk was very great. As a 
last resort he could always introduce her as a cousin of 
Joyce’s — ^no, of himself. 

Alan began to plan what they would do after the show. 
Perhaps she would care for a ride, but it was more likely 
that she would expect to be taken home. Did she live by 
herself, he wondered, and would she invite him in.'' It 
would not be wise to rusli things, there would be plenty 
more opportunities. He enjoyed imagining a time when 
their friendship would have ripeped. The prospect made 
him feel very young and he tried to remember what it had 
been like to take out h's first girl. He could not recall the 
occasion. Perhaps she had been Joyce. 

As he had anticipated, the parking space outside the 
theatre was full and he had to find a spot in a side street. 
It would be necessary to leave his sidelamps on and this 
annoyed him, but he was not prepared to risk a police 
summons. It took him a couple of minutes to walk around 
to the front of the theatre and it was now one minute after 
the time he had arranged to meet the girl. She was not 
in sight, but he was pleased with himself for having 
guessed correctly about her. 
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He wondered which direction she would come from and 
what she would be wearing. No doubt she would be 
looking her best for the occasion. Alan wondered if many 
men took her to the th&tre. Perhaps she made a halftt of 
this sort of thing. He hoped she did not. He wondered if 
she would blush when she caught sight of him. The 
thought gave him a pleasant sensation. 

A voice behind him said: "Hello.” 

At once he turned, but it was another girl addressing a 
young man who had been waiting near by. Alan was 
annoyed with himself for having made the mistake, but the 
couple did not seem to have noticed his sudden movement. 
Anyway, it had been quite a different sort of voice. He 
tried to remember the conversation in the coffee house. 

She was going to be late. In another five minutes the 
show would begin. Alan began to feel impatient. Already 
the crowd of people outside had diminished. He began to 
look anxiously up and down the street. Once he thought 
he saw her in an orange raincoat, but it was an older 
woman. He wondered if she had made a mistake about 
the time. 

Alan waited for twenty minutes and then gave up and 
walked back to the car. It had begun to rain and he switched 
on the windscreen-wipers and sat for a few moments 
staring out of the car. He was suddenly angry with him- 
self for having behaved like a fool. He might have known 
that no girl would have taken his invitation seriously. Of 
course, he had realised that from the first; he had been 
taking a risk, and he had known it. He found it quite easy 
to persuade himself of that. 

What infuriated him more was the memory of how he 
had looked forward to this evening. He had planned 
everything so car^ully, when a child would have known 
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that he was almost certain to be let down. When he 
reca41ed tlie thoughts which had occupied him on his drive 
into*the town he could feel his face growing hot. He 
started the car impatiently. 

His way from there to the masonic hall led across the 
main stream of evening traffic and he was forced to stop 
at several sets of traffic lights. His anger increased, but 
now he was not so distressed by the girl's betrayal of him 
as by the conviction that what had seemed to be an 
answer to his problem was not. He had not yet committed 
his crime, and he felt sure now that it was to be nothing 
so trivial as a flirtation with an office girl. 

He was not at all certain that he would go to the 
Masons tonight, but he would leave the final decision 
until he had regphcd the masonic hall. He hacTho difficulty 
in finding a vacant space in the car park near the hall and, 
switching off his engine, he reached for a cigarette and 
relaxed for a while. He had the alarming impression that 
the damning act, the crime, lay just a little way ahead of 
him. 

It was becoming increasingly obvious to Alan that he 
was going to be forced to make a choice, and it irritated 
him to be in such a position. If only you could look ahead 
and discover what the consequences of either choice would 
be. It was unfair that anyone should have to choose when 
he lacked that knowledge, but he supposed it was in- 
evitable. At least, it was so long as you were prepared to 
accept responsibility for what you chose; then whatever 
happened you had only yourself to blame. But there was 
another course of action, or rather of inaction. 

Alan believed in chance ; that, if you left the decision to 
chance you would find yourself adopting the better 
alternative. After all, it was no wors% than considering 
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the facts available, which were inadequate, and basing a 
decision on them. The only satisfaction to be gained from 
that was the belief that you were in control, that you had 
a grip on things. Very well, if you had to feel like ihat. 
But he did not. At the back of his mind was the idea that 
when he wished to do so he could surrender control, and 
responsibility. 

He believed that most of his life, and in particular his 
childhood, had been characterised by a unique kind of 
intuition which enabled him occasionally to identify objects 
and people destined to affect his life. It was only a step 
from that to belief in a force which controlled his actions, 
a force which was impersonal and so secure in its ordinance 
that it could allow the few with insight, like himself, to 
identify its agents, yet never allow them means of escape 
from the inevitable. 

He looked at the illuminated sign of the Masons' Arms 
a little farther along the street. It was at least a year since 
he had been in there. At one time it had been his habit to 
call in for a glass of Guinness on masonic nights. Once 
he had felt suddenly sick afterwards, no doubt because of 
something he had eaten during the da}', but after that he 
had stopped drinking Guinness. 

There was no reason, though, why he should not have 
one now. The chance of his feeling ill again was remote, 
after all. It was only the thought which had turned him 
against the drink. He got out of the car, carefully locking 
the driver’s door and going round the car to make certain 
that the other doors were secure. There was no one about 
as he crossed to the public house. Then, just as he was 
about to open the swinging door, a police car came 
around the far comer and down the street towards him. 
He felt a sudden impulse to push hard on the door and 
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burwy into the security of bright light and loud voices, but 
before he could enter the place the police car had gone 
pass and he was surprised at himself for having been 
afraid so unaccountably. 

The place was full and he pushed through into the 
smoke-room, the walls of which were decorated with 
Spy cartoons. For some reason he was feeling slightly 
shaken, so he took his drink to a vacant place on the black- 
leather upholstered seat which ran along three walls of 
the room. Coarse brown stuffing was sticking up through 
a split in the leather and normally he would have avoided 
sitting there, but he wanted to sit down and was unwilling 
to draw attention to himself. Putting his glass on a small 
table near by after he had taken one sip, he^^finished his 
cigarette. He would have liked another, but decided 
against it on the ground that he never chain-smoked. 
Some of the ash had fallen on to his trousers and he 
brushed it away carefully before he reached again for his 
Guinness. 

Feeling no better after the drink, he decided to break 
his rule and have a second glass, and while he was at the 
bar he noticed someone taking his seat, so he resigned 
himself to leaning on the bar. He was standing with his 
back to the door, looking at the cartoons on the wall, 
when he became aware that he was now afraid to turn 
round. Nothing which had caught his eye contained a 
hint of danger, no sound aroused his suspicions, yet he 
knew that if he turned now he would encounter something 
ominous. Had somebody followed him into the pub? 
For a second he actually entertained the fantastic idea that 
Barnard might be standing just behind him and staring 
at him accusingly. But he was abie to dismiss that 
fantasy with an effort of will. 
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Still, he was afraid to tarn round, and he knev^ for 
certain that there was something significant behind ^im. 
Tobacco smoke swirled across the Spy cartoons and«the 
figures on them faded and reappeared behind the blue veil. 
Conversation around him merged into a rumble as empty 
of meaning as the sound of a passing car, and he knew that 
he was about to experience one of the rare moments of 
vision, as he liked to consider them to be, when his 
surroundings suddenly became more real. 

He could look back to his childhood and recall the first 
of these visionary moments. The occasion had been a 
visit to the dentist, and as he sat in the waiting-room 
with his father the idea had presented itself to him that 
the next quarter of an hour was what he had been waiting 
for all his life until then, that from tliat moment he had 
begun to live for the first time, and that all his past had 
been a prolonged period of waking up. 

Then, as always afterwards when the.se Elements came, 
the sense of immediacy, of intensification of reality, con- 
tained a mixture of pleasure and pain; and, though the 
proportions seemed to vary with the occasions, pain 
.seemed to predominate. Such was the feeling which 
possessed him now and it was accompanied by certain 
knowledge that, if he turned round, an unpleasant suspicion 
would be confirmed. He felt that some fact, which up to 
that moment he had doubted, would be ratified, that he 
was on the threshold of inescapable certitude. 

He would turn round, not now but in a few seconds from 
now. It was possible to speculate about, even to make 
rash promises for, the future, the receding point of time 
which lay always ahead. But the present moment, which 
was reality, must we cherished. Alan was conscious that 
the experience, familiar though infrequent, which he 
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was,now enjoying, involved a wish for time to stand still. 
It v»s as if — and this had not occurred to him before — his 
desjre to avoid the immediate fixture led him to believe 
that the present was more desirable than any moment of 
the past. But, just as at the dentist’s someone came and 
said, "Next, please”, releasing him from the allure of the 
illusion, so now he was bound to turn and face what lay 
behind him. 

A man was standing in the doorway and looking across 
the room at him. Barnard. What was he doing here? 
What right had he to be here ? As much right as he had 
himself, of course. Barnard was probably about to go into 
the masonic hall. It was not his regular night, surely, or 
they would have met before now. He was probably 
someone’s gueSt. 

How disturbing that thought was. Barnard iftight even 
be coming to his lodge meeting. He was well-known in 
masonic circles and Alan had heard several people 
mention him in that connection. If Barnard had recognised 
him he would probably come in and start a conversation, 
and Alan was in no mood for that. Barnard knew what 
lodge he was in and, if he were about to visit it, he would 
at least look for him inside. 

And Alan had no intention of going in now. Had 
Barnard recognised him ? Alan risked another glance, but 
Barnard was looking elsewhere. Of course, he was short- 
sighted, even with his spectacles, and the atmosphere was 
blinding with tobacco fumes. No, he had been lucky, 
Barnard had missed him. 

Now Barnard was moving away from the door. He 
seemed to have caught sight of an acquaintance close at 
hand, for Alan could just hear his voic^raised above those 
around him. Barnard had a way of dominating his 
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surroundings without effort, relying on a mani^^red 
cordiality which Alan disliked. 

Could he get past Barnard without being seen ? , He 
believed that he could now. He began to push through the 
throng to the doorway of the smoke-room. 

The man was a fool. How pompous and flatulent he 
seemed, how abrupt and forced in his manner, as if he 
could hardly afford the time to talk. Alan looked at the 
back of Barnard's neck and thought how he disliked him. 
If he were to turn round now he could not avoid seeing 
Alan. But he would not turn round, he was too busy 
talking to his unpleasant acquaintances. With relief Alan 
observed that neither of tlie men whom Barnard seemed 
to have buttonholed was known to himself. 

He was through the doorway now and free; he had only 
to cross to the outer door. He stopped. That girl sitting 
at a table with a man who looked younger than her; surely 
she was not the girl. . . . She glanced up and he saw that 
he had been mistaken. At the door he looked back. 

It was unfortunate that at that moment Barnard seemed 
to have just finished his conversation and to be looking 
around him. Obviously he had been peering after Alan, 
as if he had seen something familiar about him, for, as 
Alan turned, Barnard seemed to start and raise his hand 
in recognition. 

Alan pushed the swinging doors and escaped. The car 
park was across the road and, stumbling as he stepped off 
the pavement, he began to wonder if he had been wise to 
have that seamd Guinness. 

He drove out of the car park and switched on his head- 
lamps, for the road in which the masonic hall stood was 
dark. He had no vwsh to go in to his lodge now, especially 
as there was the possibility of running into Barnard. But 
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if h^were to arrive home early, Joyce would ask what had 
happened. No doubt by the time he had put the car away 
he Vould have thought of a convincing story. He drove 
slowly until he came to the main thoroughfare. 

The wide road was misted with yellow lights which lay 
above and ahead of the car in apparently converging lines, 
so that he seemed to be driving along a path which grew 
by degrees narrower and would bring him to a point where 
all parallel lines broke the rules and touched, where the 
lights met and dissolved. Or he was speeding down a 
gradually lightening tunnel to a point of maximum 
illumination where his life would flow into and become 
one witli the life of all other creatures, where the j>er- 
sonality which.he considered his own would cease to be 
distinguishable from earth and sky and sun and,seasons. 

Alan loved the city in the evenings when coloured lights 
gave an illusory warmth to what was necessarily cold and 
drab by daylight. Night and light were one in tlie city, 
apparent contradictions were resolved: so that you could 
almost believe that man was capable of all things, that 
there was no law of nature which he could not break if he 
chose. 

Illuminated shop-signs and advertisements, which were 
familiar enough by day, made new demands on the brain; 
thus the night of the city came to possess an urgency for 
Alan which the busier day-time lacked. Trees leaning 
over walls of old houses in what hctd once been a fashionable 
part of the city were turned black by the yellow light. 
Pavements were the coastline of a shadow continent where 
shadow creatures walked, and always in front of him the 
shimmering bonnet of his car was the power-element, the 
magical possession which made him something more than 
man. Frequently as these thoughts began to possess him 
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he would become aware of his right foot pressing jyst a 
little too hard on the accelerator and of the bonnet leaping 
forward with dangerous' animalism, and then for a time he 
would be compelled to restrain and, as it seemed then, 
deny himself. 

It seemed to him that there was pleasure in sensations 
of all kinds, even in the emotion of fear which he was 
experiencing now. For he had expected a sign and it had 
been given to him. Now that he knew the tioith he was 
able to contemplate it, if not with enjoyment, at least with 
a kind of fascinated horror. For he realised now that it 
was Barnard whom he must kill. 

He would have to do it quite soon, for he had known 
for the last couple of days that his moment was at hand 
and that he would not diiscover what he had to do until the 
time had come for him to do it. Thinking about it made 
him more afraid, for himself. It did not strike him as odd 
that he could contemplate the actual deed without dismay, 
what worried him was the consequence. Once he had done 
it, he knew, there would be no escape from events; he 
would have surrendered his right to interfere with them. 
In this mood even his own death seemed an interesting 
possibility, a unique sensation perhaps. 

But the mood passed and he was afraid again. He had 
not )fet completely surrendered his identity and will. 
When the thing was done there would certainly be no 
escape, but he had the opportunity to avoid doing it. He 
had an inkling that it would mean running away from 
himself, or from a part of himself, but even that seemed 
possible at this moment. The decision must be made soon 
and, like the less important one of what he would tell 
Joyce, it could be left until he had reached the garage and 
put the car away. 
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allowed himself to relax and enjoy the run home, 
for the road was fairly quiet. At the end of this journey 
he Wuld decide what to do. 

But he found he could not enjoy the journey as much as 
he wanted, for strange fancies came to haunt him as he 
drove. Prominent among these was an idea that the thing 
which he was half-anxious to avoid would be waiting for 
him when he reached the plot of waste land where the 
garage stood. He dismissed the illusion; no doubt it was 
due to the eerie nature of the place. He had always dis- 
liked the sight of waste land in the middle of a city or a 
suburb, land which seemed unaccountably barren of life 
as if it were affected by a curse. He remembered how the* 
wind blew across the waste plot. 

He was glad that the rain had gone off. So far as he 
could tell in the yellow light of the lamps, the pave- 
ments were dry. Perhaps out here there had been no 
rain. 

Now he was crawling along, and he observed that un- 
con.sciously he had been trying to delay the moment of 
arrival. Since he had faith in his own premonitions, this 
fact helped to convince him that when he reached his 
destination he would be compelled to decide once and for 
all. It was as if at that place he would come to the fork in 
the road, one way leading to Barnard and the other else- 
where. Whatever the other chtnce was, it could not be 
worse. 

But presently he began to reason that it was better to 
know where a road led, rather than to follow illusion. He 
allowed himself to believe that if he did what reason 
seemed to suggest — and that meant that he should act as 
if he intended to kill Barnard — ^he stood a chance of out- 
witting the power whiclt seemed to govern his actions. It 
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did not alarm him that he had believed this beforehand 
been proved wrong. 

As Alan was putting the car away it seemed to him fhat 
someone was moving about outside the garage. Closing 
the car door as quietly as he could, he stood still and 
listened for a moment. The sound, however, was not 
repeated until he had begun to close the garage itself; 
then it came again, the soft footfall somewhere on the 
other side of the garage. Alan had an immediate vision 
of someone waiting to spring out on him. 

Whoever it was had either followed him here or waited 
for him and it seemed to Alan that it must be someone 
^acquainted with his habits, someone who knew that he 
always took out the car on masonic nights and was 
determined to intercept him. Alan closed the padlock on 
the garage door and stood in silence, listening, but the 
unknown person made no move. Alan took a step and 
winced to hear his foot crunch among the cinders. If he 
were to walk away, the other would hear him and emerge, 
but that would be better than waiting to be taken. 

Behind him lay the darkness of the waste ground. If he 
were to run in that direction he would come to some 
houses, and in the middle of the row, he remembered, 
there was a narrow passage leading to the road which the 
houses faced. Would he be able to find the pas.sage in 
the darkness, though I He glanced back over his shoulder 
and could see one or two lights gleaming from back 
windows. He could estimate roughly where the middle of 
the row was and he would have to make straight for there. 
If he did not find the way through immediately, the person 
waiting behind the garage wall would overtake him. 

To his left, as ht faced the garage, there were some 
iron railings which bounded a small recreation ground. In 
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several places the railings were broken, he knew, and there 
mi^t be a way through. If he could get into the recreation 
grQpnd, he stood a better chance of evading his pursuer 
in the darkness. It was a risk, but he had to take it. The 
chance of missing the narrow entry between the houses 
was too great. 

His first few steps rasped loudly enough to set the teeth 
on edge, but soon afterwards he was running over 
vegetation . which, though it made running difficult, 
deadened his footfalls. He could hear nobody coming 
after him, but once he thought he heard a voice. Now he 
could see the railings. They seemed regular and intact, 
an unbroken barrier. 

No, there was a gap. He could see a place where one' 
railing was missing and the next one leaned away from 
the fence. He might just be able to squeeze through. He 
ducked under the upper of the two parallel rails and was 
able to slip through the gap more easily than he had 
expected. Glancing back as he did so, he thought a dark 
shadow was approaching over the waste land. 

The recreation ground seemed larger by night. At first 
he walked backwards, for the ground was level and the 
grass cropped close, and watched the gap in the railings. 
But it soon occurred to him that there might well be other 
gaps, in fact he was certain that there were, and perhaps 
his pursuer was already somewhere in here with him. So 
he began to run again. Now he could see the railings at 
the far side and there seemed to be two gates. 

Alan tried to think what his pursuer would expect him 
to do and decided that he would be more likely to evade 
capture if he made for the farther gate. The longer he 
could enjoy the cover of this dark area the safer it would 
be for him, he thought. Stopping, he looked all around 



him; the railings through which he had come were^lost 
now in the murk and he could see no movement between 
him and them. Was it possible that the shadowy pe^on 
who was hunting him had already hastened around to 
outflank him f 

He began to run again, but the second gate was farther 
away than he had supposed and presently his breathing 
became laboured. Fear that his panting might be audible 
from several yards away compelled him to stop running. 
There seemed to be nobody before him, but the darkness 
was deceptive and he must be prepared for a surprise 
encounter. 

Now that he felt more calm he was able to consider the 
•possibility that what he had heard behind the garage 
might only have been children playing a hiding game, or 
perhaps a young couple who had found a dark spot. 
Though he had heard a voice, he was not sure that it had 
been a man’s; it might even have been a child calling. 

The gate was much closer to him and he felt that he had 
recovered enough to trot over the last few yards ; it would 
be a shock to be pounced upon just when he was about to 
escape. But nothing emerged from the darkness to inter- 
cept him as he reached the gate. And then his feeling of 
relief changed to one of dismay, for this was not, as he 
had suppos^, a way out of the little park, but the entrance 
to a children’s playground with a see-saw, slides and 
several kinds of swings. He walked in and looked about 
him. 

Around him was the rattling of chains, and one sound, 
which was irregular but insistent, he traced to a solitary 
swing which, unlike the others, had not been secured for 
the night with padlock and chain to the metal uprights. It 
was swaying from side to side in the slight wind. The 
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seesaw creaked as he went by and he supposed that he 
had Vodden on a loose part of its base. 

A path had been worn around the perimeter of the play- 
ground within the iron railings, but between the swings 
and other objects grass was growing. A rat or cat or 
something scuttled across the path ahead of him and into 
a clump of grass where he heard it rustle briefly. There 
was silence as the wind dropped suddenly, and then his 
foot dislodged a stone which started a little landslide 
where rain-water had worn a channel in the path, and the 
rustling began again. He supposed it must be a rat. 

But tliere was no way out of the playground apart from 
the gate by which he had entered. When he had walked 
all round the perimeter he stood at the entrance and 
listened, but he could hear no one breathing or moving, 
and he tliought it miglit be safe to cross the "recreation 
ground to the other gate which he had seen. 

He met nobody on the way there and five minutes later 
he was w'alking quite confidently along a street which was 
unfamiliar. But he felt certain he could find his way. 
Ahead of him was a fish-and-chip shop and, seeing it, he 
felt hungry enough to go in. He thought tliat nobody 
here would know him. 

The warm smell of thf* interior seemed welcoming and 
he strode to the scrubbed counter with confidence. Faint 
memories came to him, of times, places and things which 
he had chosen to forget, of standing before just such a 
counter and buying chips to take home for tea. In those 
days, he remembered, they had had chips very often and 
he had been sent for them as soon as he came home from 
school. 

A man and woman were working behind the counter, 
but there were no other customers. The place was very 
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bare, but clean enough except forvthe old advertisements 
on the walls; most of these had been stained, perhaps ^ith 
vinegar from the bottles on the counter and on one table, 
or they drooped curling on their cardboard backing. 
Narrow Benches, which looked too uncomfortable to sit 
upon, stood against the walls. A cheap linoleum with 
green and white squares covered the floor as far as the 
slightly raised platform in front of the counter, where you 
stood on plain wood. The tiles behind and around the 
fryer were also green and white, shining in the yellow 
light of two weak electric bulbs. 

The man was emptying freshly cut chips into the fryer 
as Alan entered and the sudden sizzle of the fat must have 
'drowned the sound of the bell over the door, for neither 
the man nor the woman turned to the counter. They 
seemed to be arguing, or perhaps their raised voices 
merely gave that impression. Alan noticed a clock on the 
wall in front of him and was surprised that it was not as 
late as he had supposed. When at last the woman saw 
him and came to take his order he had decided that this 
was as good a place as any in which to spend a little time, 
for he was in no hurry to go home. He began to talk to 
the woman. 

He ordered a small piece of fish to go with the chips and 
when it was ready he ate it at the counter. No one else 
came into the shop. The woman said this was their quiet 
sp>ell just before the pubs closed and the pictures “lost”; 
in another half hour there would be a queue out into the 
street. 

Alan looked out. The windows were misted and the 
street lamps seemed to stretch into four-pointed stars, but 
he could see nobody in the street. 
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Christina Brookhouse stabbed at the fire and watched 
the ^als settle in the grate, one upon another, and crumble 
to grey powder as they cooled. She could not help thinking 
of the brains of animals, or of men, dried in unquenchable 
fires and pulverised until nothing was left of them of life 
or living thought. That dust would be grey, she supposed, 
like the ash of coals of fire. 

The coals, left to themselves, cracked and collapsed 
suddenly, surprising her, and green smoke burst with a 
faint hiss from the side of a black piece. Tlien a golden 
flame leapt up and caught it, turning to white with the 
intensity of combustion under pressure. Shadows crouching 
like animals over the fire-place backed away into the 
comers of the room, and light falling on the grey wall 
changed it to blue. 

Tina was reminded of hours of her childhood spent by 
her grandmother's fire. She could see herself*" sitting on 
the old woman’s lap and looking up at her face, a face she 
could no longer remember clearly. But she could recall 
how she had always been conscious, without being either 
afraid or repelled, of tlie old woman’s hand clasping her 
own small thigh, a hand reptilian in appearance and cold, 
like a sleeping creature which not even the fire’s heat 
could quicken. Tina had loved her grandmother because 
of the stories, in all of which Tina appeared. 

Carina the sailor girl had been one of her disguises, for 
it was obvious that Carina was only an echo of Christina. 
Carina had sailed on tropical se:>s where eels as thick as 
pythons swarmed in writhing multitudes, so that at times 
the ship could not proceed because of them, and in arctic 
waters where icebergs tumbled and rumbled from the 
great floes like fragments cracking from a lump of coal. 
And once Carina had been imprisoned* in the heart of an 
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iceberg like a gnat in amber, together with a mammoth 
and a whale, and they had all sailed fantastically scfUth- 
ward until the melting ice had released them. The \/^ale 
had plunged at once into the sea, Carina had been rested 
by a fishing vessel, and the mammoth, perfect in all 
respects except his eyes, which were as red and hard as 
rubies, had suddenly turned to dust and vanished. Tina 
found herself thinking again of the dust of dry brains 
crumbling in the fire like grey ash. It was not a pleasant 
thought and she wondered why it haunted her. 

It was possible, she knew, to welcome even the most 
unpleasant sensation for the reassurance it provided of 
one’s own existence. Yet how odd that a person like 
herself should doubt her own existence ; after all, she could 
' see and touch herself and hear the sound her dress made as 
she moved from the fire-place to the easy chair. But she 
remembered her grandmother, the stories that had seemed 
to her more real than herself, and how she had been glad 
of the reassuring touch even of a cold, dry reptile hand. 

Though she had lit a fire, she left her window open, 
admitting night air and the noise of traffic from the main 
road, and the nylon curtains bulged slightly and drew 
apart. Tina liked to hear the traffic, which made her feel 
less lonely after her day’s work among a variety of people. 
It had been a busy day; she had been organising a new 
display in her department of the store. She had had a 
Swiss chalet stand built for tlie new summer dresses and 
was pleased with the idea, for some of the materials she 
displayed were Swiss. She did not flatter herself that the 
idea was original, but she was confident that it would be 
effective when she had arranged it to her liking; she was 
always confident about her schemes for the display of 
goods. 
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Going to the window she looked through the bulging 
curtjjins at the lawn. She had noticed earlier in the evening 
that the grass was long, but that was the responsibility of 
the%round-floor flat, as she had emphasised when she had 
let it. But the occupants seemed to have no conscience 
about the garden. She was not sure, but she suspected that 
the lilies of the valley ought this year to be lifted from 
where they lay around the sooty bole of the beech tree 
pale already with new leaves. Normally even at this time 
of an evening she could see that part of the garden quite 
clearly, for the light from the living-room of the Ellgoods’ 
flat shone faintly through their curtains on to the circular 
bed at the foot of the tree. But there was no light tonight; 
apparently they were out for the evening. 

Down below something moved : a shadowy thing 
crossed the lawn and stopped at what seemed like the 
edge of the flower-bed. Tina could hear a faint scratching 
sound. It must be a dog, she thought. The sound stopped 
for a moment and then began again. She could just see 
fragments of soil or turf flying across a comer of the lawn, 
and she decided to go down and chase the dog away. 

When she reached the garden the dog was out of sight; 
there was no sign of it but the mess by the beech tree. 
She hoped it would not come back, for she disliked dogs — 
mongrels, anyway. Her grandmother had kept spaniels, 
liver-and-white springers with feathered feet, and even 
they were always muddy from paddling in dirty pools; 
even the best dogs were messy and, though dog-lovers 
would not admit it, had a smell. 

Another problem came to engage her mind now; her 
cat had not come in. It was his custom to go in and out 
of the flat through the small window above the sink, but 
he had not appeared tonight and it was several hours since 
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Tina had fed him and let him out. She went to the small, 
cramped kitchen on the other side of the landing and pade 
sure that she had left the window open. She had. The cat 
had never done this before and Tina knew how much*of a 
slave he was to habit. There could be no possible induce- 
ment to him to stay out late, for he had been neutered, 
and Tina could only suppose that there h|d been an 
accident. 

She was always afraid of his being run over — an 
incident which occurred freljuently in her worst dreams. 
She had owned a car for many years, but on her daily trips 
to and from the city her pleasure in her own driving was 
quite spoilt by a constant fear that she would run over 
some straying dog or cat. Sometimes she would see their 
corpses lying in the gutters and once she had been just 
behind a corporation bus when it had run over a dog. In 
the seconds before complete wakefulness in the mornings 
she would sometimes see that picture again, and it was 
odd that that was usually a sign that the day would be a 
bad one for her. 

After the congregation had gone away, Dicky Clayton 
went to see a friend who lived near there. He spent the 
next couple of hours drinking tea with Ernie Cole in his 
large back parlour which overlooked a garden full of tall 
weeds and old iron. The electric light shone through un- 
curtained windows on to the fringe of this small rubbish 
dump and threw shadows from tilted bedsteads and 
bicycle frames to the willow-herb jungle creeping daily 
nearer to the house. For this was the garden which Ernie 
neglected, finding it unsuitable for his purpose. 

The front garden, however, looked quite different. The 
edge of the lawn was trimmed and no grass grew below 
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the l*hododendrons which bordered it on three sides. If it 
had*been possible to cut all the grass Ernie would have 
done so, but it would have been difficult to get a mower 
between the ornaments, and there was too much lawn for 
a pair of shears. The grass was Ernie’s chief sorrow, for 
it threatened to conceal the figures. 

On warm spring evenings Ernie would take Dicky to 
admire the beasts. He had intended to do so tonight, but 
Dicky had been a long time coming. He had had a 
successful meeting, Ernie understood him to say, and of 
course he was glad for him. Dicky had a message for the 
world, just as he had, and every man’s first duty was to 
his message ; Ernie would have been the last to deny that. 
But if Dicky had come sooner there would have been time 
to look at the beasts before the light went. 

Ernie made a habit of inspecting the bfiksts every 
evening. Each night he would walk, usually in his house 
slippers, down the gravel paths and around the edge of 
the lawn where the grass was not so long. As he walked 
he seemed to direct his gaze continually at the ground, but 
he had always stooped, even in his youth. The short 
moustache which, since his retirement, he had allowed to 
grow on the tender part of his upper lip, was still quite 
a dark grey and his cheeks were full. Were it not for 
the stoop he would have looked not more than fifty 
or so. 

Under his waistcoat he wore a grey woollen cardigan. 
His shirts were all striped and he never wore them without 
a collar and tie, as some men he knew did even in the 
street. During the day he was usually busy enough, 
because since his wife had died he had had the house to 
look after, and it was quite large. Hfs married son and 
daughter wanted him to sell it, but he refused, especially 
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since he had his collection of stone beasts. What w6uld 
happen to them if he sold the place ? 

He did not have much time to look at his precious 
gargoyles by day and indeed he preferred to inspect them 
thoroughly in the evening. But Dicky had had a successful 
meeting and, Ernie thought, was probably tired out, so he 
did not suggest going into the garden. 

He looked sympathetically at the slightly-built, thin- 
faced Dicky and tried to imagine what was going on in 
his mind. It was useless, though. You had to take people 
as they let you find them and be grateful for their friend- 
ship. Dicky was too tired to look at the beasts. It was 
important not merely to glance at them four or five times 
*a day as you passed diem on your way to and from the 
gate. They demanded more than that ; they demanded that 
you should go into the garden with the single purpose of 
looking at them. There were very few people who 
understood this; in fact, Dicky was the only one who 
seemed really to understand. And however often Ernie 
told him their story, Dicky listened and made interested 
comments as if he were hearing it for the first time. 

It was strange, Ernie used to think, how some men 
discovered quite early in life what their message was, 
while others only discovered it when they were old, as he 
had done. It was only a couple of months since he had 
retired from his job as a stone-mason and he liked to think 
that it had not been chance alone which had led him to 
offer to help in the demolition of the old Howarth building. 
They had called it that, he remembered, because it had 
been built by a firm of that name, though in its last days 
it was occupied by a number of firms which did not use 
more than a thifd \jf it. For Howarth’s had been big in 
their time. 
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Brnie had always lived near the building. He could 
rentember going past it on his way to work when he liad 
be^ an apprentice to the trade. His father had always 
insisted that his sons should have a trade on their hands, 
though it had cost him plenty to carry on supporting them 
when others of their age were already earning good 
money . . . and five of them too. But they had all finished 
with a skilled man’s pay, which would have satisfied their 
father if he had lived to see it, though it had not always 
satisfied them. They had all been ambitious in theiryounger 
days, Ernie remembered, though that had not lasted. 

But he had never discovered his message until die 
Howarth building had begun to go. It had been as if some 
trap into which he had fallen as a child had been openeck 
and he had found himself free. The old man had been hard 
to them and to their mother, but he had always done the 
best for them as he saw it. Few people saw it in that way 
today, Ernie knew, but not everything that was old was 
stupid. For example, he himself was not a fool ; he knew 
that. He did not know of anyone else who could argue 
successfully against Dicky. Dicky was clever, but Ernie 
could hold his own with him, and Dicky understood about 
the beasts. 

Somebody had to see that you could not just destroy and 
destroy without replacmg. He had never thought the 
Howarth building beautiful, but he appreciated the work- 
manship which had gone into it. And the work of skilled 
men was beautiful, in its way, whatever standards you 
judged by. Those figures, crude imitations of finer models, 
had been shaped by craftsmen following an old tradition. 
Yes, you had to admit that it was stupid to put gargoyles 
on an office building, because there #vere no devils for 
them to frighten away. Dicky ofivn said that there were 
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no devils anywhere; that was part of his advanced religion 
and you had to resp^t his ideas, for they were •Vvell 
reasoned. But Ernie preferred to think that medifval 
craftsmen had been wise to take precautions. Whichever 
way you looked at it, the figures were worth preserving. 
He had gone to considerable trouble to rescue and 
transport them. The workmen on the site had laughed at 
him, but he had persisted. 

There had always been ii> the centre of the lawn, under 
a pink hawthorn, a large lion of grey stone patched on his 
back with a green moss which drippings from the tree had 
encouraged. Ernie remembered that it had been there 
when they had first come to the house. Perhaps the 
'previous owners had brought it to tlie garden and had not 
wanted to take it away with them. He could not recall 
much about the other occupants. At first his wife had 
disliked tlie stone lion, but it would have been difficult to 
remove and they agreed that it might be quite valuable. 
It was certainly old, to judge from its appearance, and at 
some time it had been damaged, perhaps by children. But 
Ernie’s wife had agreed that if the only way to remove it 
was by breaking it into pieces it would be better to keep 
it. And in time she had grown to like it. 

Ernie was not certain if he felt sentimental about it ; he 
distrusted sentiment, he told himself. Yet he would have 
been sorry to part with it, and it was the lion which gave 
him the idea of making a collection of stone carvings. The 
beasts from the Howarth building w'ould go well with the 
lion. He was used by now to explaining about it, so it 
would not be difficult to explain the others. After all, it 
was his own garden and he could keep what he liked in it, 
and he liked them. r Ernie had read Ruskin and he felt tliat 
Ruskin would have approved. 
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looked forward to Dicky's visits, for he had always 
enjoyed a good discussion. And Dicky sympathised; he 
wab* the only person who would come with Ernie into the 
front garden and look at the beasts and think of what they 
represented. As Dicky said, time and time again you 
came back to man as the measure of all things, as the 
Greeks used to say, and when you could no longer use 
man as your criterion you could resort to the works of 
men. So Dicky’s ideas about Ruskin were respectable, 
because they were sincere. 

It was too late now to go out and look at the figures in 
the garden. But it was not too late to talk, and Ernie got 
up to make some fresh tea. 

Tina decided that, if Sugar did not come in soon, she 
would go down and look for him. He might be in the 
garden, so she would call his name. Then she thought of 
the dog which had scratched in the flower-bed. Was it 
likely that Sugar had been frightened by him and had fled ? 
He might have run for a long time until he lost his 
bearings. What would happen to him then? Dogs had 
collars and the police sometimes brought them back to 
their owners, but very few people cared about stray cats. 
She would go down anf’ search the garden thoroughly. 

The garden was silent and the darkness seemed thickest 
around the foot of the beech tre'*, but at the other side of 
the house both darkness and colour were washed away by 
an unnatural light which resembled that of a sunset on a 
cloudy summer evening and yet contained a deadening, 
artificial quality. This came from the yellow fluorescent 
lights on the main road a short distance away. 

She could see no movement, but* she called Sugar. 
Standing by the fire-escape, she kiiew that she would hear 
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him as soon as he began to ascend to the kitchen win<j5w- 
ledge. But Sugar did not appear and was not audible. 
Tina considered whether she ought to go out intonhe 
street. It was possible that, while she was away, Sugar 
would return from some innocent errand and she would 
miss him. It would be like him to appear as soon as her 
back was turned, Tina thought, and indeed she hoped that 
he would do so. It was possible to look too hard for some- 
thing and then the thing would turn up when you had 
grown weary of looking. 

Opening the garden gate, which was bolted and as tall 
as the six-foot wall which separated the garden from the 
street, was quite an adventure. She did not go out much 
after dark and, when she did, it was in the car, so that she 
had not set foot in the street for a very long time. She did 
not really care to do so. One night when she had been 
returning late from an Industrial Concert the headlamps 
of her car had exposed a man — drunk, no doubt — 
relieving himself against the wall. 

The neighbourhood had deteriorated, of course. It was 
not the same as when her father had lived there with 
Alice and her, and it was only four years since he had died. 
For the last six years of his life there had only been two 
of them, for Alice had married, and it had not been ca.sy 
for Tina to keep the house in order, especially as she had 
her own career to occupy her. 

Tina walked along the pavement, forcing herself to look 
in the gutter for something black and motionless, but she 
could see nothing between her and the first street-lamp. 
She recalled that she had gone to that Industrial Concert 
with George Davis. That was the first time they had 
gone out together "and he had not brought her home; in 
fact, they had merely arranged to meet at the concert. 
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Bu^since then they had gone out several times together. 
He was very pleasant and quite good-looking, though he 
incMned rather to stoutness, and he was one of the best 
buyers in the store. She had never invited him to her 
house, because she was a little ashamed of the way in 
which the district had gone down. 

The larger houses were respectable enough, though 
most of them had been turned into flats; there were plenty 
of trees and in summer you could feel as if you were living 
quite a long way from the city centre. The trouble was the 
terrace houses in the streets near by. Tina could remember 
when these streets had been clean and quite attractive and 
the dell at the bottom of the hill had been a mass of 
rhododendrons, but they had filled in the dell and it was 
now a children’s playing field, covered with cinders and 
half-bricks and almost bare of grass. 

There was no corpse in either gutter and no sign of a 
living thing in tlie street except herself. But Tina could 
hear the traffic on the main road and see it passing the end 
of the street. The unblinking yellow lamps on their tall, 
drooping concrete posts were surrounded by a motionless, 
grey-brown fog which turned roofs and walls and paving- 
stones to the colour of river mud. Close to them the 
leaves of the trees werr a washed-out green and, beyond 
their radiance, black. 

Tina began to walk back to the gate. A man was 
walking towards her on the same side of the street and 
she realised that she would pass him long before she 
reached the open gateway, for he was nearer to it than 
she was. She felt slightly nervous and immediatel)' 
decided that she was being a fool. Why should she suppose 
that any harm would befall her jiis*" bedkuse she was alone 
in the street with a strange man? It was more than likely 
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that he would pass her without looking at her. Reallyjshe 
must not give way to these spinsterish fantasies, she told 
herself. After all, she was not so old as that. 

But suddenly she stopped and gazed ahead, doubting 
what she had clearly seen; for the man had suddenly 
turned in at the open gateway to her garden. 

She thought of the Ellgoods out for the evening, of the 
house quiet in the darkness. The man, she had noticed in 
the last second or two, was badly dressed. He might have 
been a tramp. 

The thought of what might happen if she ventured into 
the garden was vivid enough to ba)p.sh for the first time 
^that feeling of detachment which had been so strong all 
the evening and which even the problem of Sugar’s 
absence had failed to overcome. But now it was she who 
was in danger. If the man intended to break into the house 
— and she could not think why he had turned in at the 
gate if he did not — ^her appearance there might drive him 
to desperation. He might feel that he was trapped. . . . 

She hesitated at the gateway. No, she would not even 
risk looking in. The only wise thing would be to call the 
police. Listening, she heard the sound of breaking glass. 
No doubt the man thought that the house had been left 
unoccupied, for it was only a little after ten and there were 
no lights. 

She must find a telephone. There was one at the end of 
the avenue, but she had noticed only that morning that it 
was out of order. It was too often out of order; she 
suspected that some of the children from the new housing 
estate had been interfering with it again. She had once 
caught four or five of them playing in the booth. 

The other telephone was ten minutes’ walk from there. 
By the time she reached it the criminal might have 
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esciped. Several of the neighbours had telephones, but 
she^esitated to ask them if she could call from tliere. The 
alt^^iative was to get the car from the garage and drive 
to the other telephone booth. The garage was well away 
from the house and she could get to it down an overgrown 
path which joined the drive just inside the gate. She would 
have to go in through the gateway, but she would only 
be visible for a second before she ran down the path. 

No more noises came from the house. Tina stopped 
when she was a little way down the path and listened. She 
would have to pass the house with the car and the man 
would probably hear it. What would he do.^ Would he 
come out of the house, or wait inside until he was quite 
sure that he was safe ? 

She opened the garage door quietly. She had backed 
the car in and there would be no difficulty i» driving it 
straight out. She was lucky to have the ignition key with 
her ; it was on the ring with her front door key. Releasing 
the catch on the front door, though, had not proved very 
effective. 

The car started immediately and she drove it on to the 
gravel of the drive, where the tyres hissed ; she could hear 
them quite distinctly above the sound of the engine. She 
intended to try to get past the house without being heard 
by the man inside. As ijoon as she was on the downward 
slope she disengaged her clutch and let the car roll, with 
the engine barely turning over. As a result, it stalled at 
the gate and she had to use the starter, but by then she no 
longer needed to be cautious. 

Alan looked up and saw someone approaching, tall and 
dressed in dark clothes. When he was»nearer he saw that 
the other was a policeman, who seemed to be looking 
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straight at him as if he recognised him. Alan overcanle an 
impulse to turn and walk away as quickly as he could. It 
was impossible, he assured himself, that the policepian 
should know anything about him. 

He had taken pains to come here by a devious route and, 
now that he was almost at his destination, it was unbear- 
able that a fool of a police constable should intervene. 

The policeman was very near. He seemed to look 
straight through Alan from ^ yard or two away and then 
his gaze shifted to somewhere on Alan's right, and he 
passed. Alan continued along the road and willed himself 
to behave as casually as possible. If there were to be any 
other encounters, he had to face them. 

But he could not resist glancing back. The policeman 
had turned and was standing quite still, staring after him ; 
it could only be at him, for no one else was in sight. There 
was a turning about thirty yards ahead of Alan. He com- 
pelled himself to walk for that distance and began to run 
only when he was round the comer. 

"niis was the road, as he remembered it and as he had 
pictured it many times. He continued to run, for he could 
see no one else in the road. The next turning was again 
to the right, but it was almost at the other end of this 
avenue. It was most important that the policeman should 
not see him take this second turning. As he reached it his 
own footsteps made such a clatter that he could not hear 
if the policeman was running after him, and after the first 
glance back he had not dared to risk another. 

But this street was long and straight, with the yellow 
lights of a main thoroughfare at the end. He was running 
beside a brick wall which was interrupted by pairs of stone 
gate-posts between which he caught sight of lights in the 
windows of large houses. The drives up to one or two 
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of tnese houses were shadowy with rhododendron bushes^ 
and It seemed to him that in the darkness he could safely 
hidt among them. He passed another gateway and 
immediately stopped and went back. 

The street was still deserted, but at any moment the 
policeman might come dashing around the comer. Alan 
turned in to the drive and walked quickly along the hedge 
of rhododendrons. He could see no light from the house. 
Of course, there was just a chance that somebody might 
be standing at the window of an unlighted room, but he 
would have to risk that. If he were to be safely hidden 
from anyone looking up the drive from the street, he would 
have to risk being seen across the lawn from the house. 
He pushed through the shrubbery. 

The grass of the lawn was unusually long and tangled, 
as if it had not been cut for months. All the better if the 
house looked unoccupied. He could not recall having seen 
the notice Tor Sale' at the entrance, but it was not un- 
likely that he had missed it in the darkness. With his back 
to the dark front of the house, he stooped and looked 
through the branches at tlie patch of pavement illuminated 
faintly by street-lamps at the entrance. Five minutes 
passed, but the policeman did not appear. Was it safe for 
him to emerge ? 

He decided it was not. He could not bring himself to 
believe that the policeman was waiting behind the gate- 
post, but perhaps he had guessed that Alan had hidden in 
a garden and was waiting in a spot where he could see the 
length of the street. Perhaps there was a way out into 
another street, if only Alan could get around to the back 
of the house without being seen. The house looked quiet 
but not dilapidated; there was no reasdn to suppose that 
he would not see lights at tlie baclt. And perhaps the back 
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of the place was overlooked by other houses where^ the 
occupants were wide awake. He had no choice, though, 
and the street was still the greater risk. He turned to 
walk across the lawn, and gasped. 

Motionless figures stood there and watched him. Some 
were tall, others just peeped over the tops of the grasses, 
and they were all hideous and inhuman. He felt his hands 
turn cold as claws and his heart began to beat fast. 
Realisation that these bestial, figures were made of stone 
came too late for him to be amused at himself. What a 
disgusting idea, to fill a garden with such obscenities, he 
thought. 

The grey head of a dog with half-open mouth and a 
curled tongue which protruded; an ape with sharp-tipped 
ears and gaping lips, pointing a monstrous arm at him; a 
baboon with both arms raised to its head; a grimacing 
half-man with faun's ears; an enormous lion rising on its 
fore-paws and lifting up its head thickened by a mane of 
rough spirals ; an eagle with feathers like arrow-heads and 
a snake-headed tongue licking from its beak; he stared 
at them in fascination. By day they might have seemed 
ridiculous but by night they were terrible, as terrible as 
fossils, which always wakened in him a primitive terror of 
petrifaction, or as awful as the inexplicable stone idols of 
long-dead nations. 

He could not attempt to guess at the contrasting 
traditions which lay behind their form, the eclecticism of 
Victorian stone-masons derived from the well-tried con- 
ventions of convinced devil-frighteners. But it was clear 
that they were intended to frighten, and for Alan that was 
enough; they had frightened him. 

He could not bAng himself to walk through the middle 
of them, but skirted tlie group and plodded through the 
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tangled growth between them and the rhododendrons. 
Thei scraping voices of starlings came from a large elder- 
berry bush at the comer of the house, and when he was 
too*close the birds grew silent before rising in a splutter 
of leaves and wkigs. 

There were curtains in the windows at the front of the 
house, but they looked dirty and untidy as if someone had 
pulled them hastily without bothering to straighten them. 
He found only one ground-floor window at the side of the 
house and that was uncurtained ; through it he could see a 
dark kitchen with pans and a few dishes in an untidy pile 
by a grimy sink. A long wooden rack hung half-way from 
the ceiling and a few garments were stretched over its 
bars, but the lengths of cord at either end were unequal,’ 
so that the rack was tilted and the clotlies had slid to one 
end. A faint illumination from a point to the left of the 
window suggested that a fire was dying in a grate. The 
occupants must have retired for the night. 

He was mistaken; for, as he stood at the window, some- 
one opened the kitchen door and saw him looking in. He 
could hear nothing, but he saw a startled face in the faint 
firelight and then the mouth opened as if the person were 
shouting. The door closed again violently, but he did not 
hear it slam. 

He began to run back to the rhododendrons. Passing 
the front of the house he saw a bar of light appear where, 
presumably, the front door was opened. Tlie shortest 
route was along the drive and he knew that his footsteps 
would be audible, but there was no time to hide. He saw 
the stone gate-posts and the pavement beyond. Now he 
thought he could hear shouting from the house. He 
remembered that the other side of thq street had been 
darker than this side and he would have to turn back along 
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the route by which he had come, for the street, a'o he 
recalled, stretched much farther in the other direction! He 
would have to take a chance on the policeman's having 
given up the chase. 

Tina took the second turning to the right, for the side- 
streets were quiet and she did not want to waste time 
waiting to cross the main road. The telephone booth was 
around the next comer. Trees overhung this avenue and 
the old-fashioned street-lamps cast circles of light which 
did not quite meet one another. She was slowing down 
for the comer when a man came rushing from a gateway 
into the road. 

Tina braked and swerv'ed, but her reactions were late. 

Immediately after he had slammed the kitchen door 
Ernie felt ashamed of his cowardice. He had opened the 
door again, but the man’s face had gone from the window. 
Leaving the teapot on the kitchen table, he had hurried 
back and told Dicky. Together they went along tlie hall 
and opened the front door. 

The garden was still and seemed empty until Dicky 
thought he caught sight of someone moving on the other 
side of the rhododendrons, but it might have been a cat. 
They had heard a car screech to a stop outside in the road, 
as if it had nearly run over the cat. But presently the 
engine started again and they heard it drive away. They 
went back to their discussion in the back parlour and had 
emptied another pot of tea before Dicky reluctantly left 
for his lodgings. 

Joyce sat back„in her chair and let the magazine slide 
off her knees to the carpet. The stars this month foretold 
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inni^erable little things that she had expected and one 
or two that she had only hoped for, but they seldom did 
anyJbetter. That was what made them so true, for life was 
very much what you expected. She did not feel so con- 
fident about the things to be hoped for, since she had been 
deceived several times. In any case, the predictions were 
phrased equivocally. 

She recalled that when she had been unmarried she had 
never missed reading a horoscope. One or two of her 
friends had taken different magazines and it had been their 
habit to compare fortunes. It was all very well to laugh 
at that sort of thing, but you had to admit that yours was 
very much the same in each magazine. Sometimes one 
would miss out something exciting and then it was wisest 
not to place too much reliance on the prediction, because 
it was rather doubtful. But if several horoscopes said the 
same thing, you could bank on its coming true. 

There were those who said that, if you were educated, 
you attached no importance to astrology and the occult, 
but Joyce knew that was nonsense. She had been quite 
well educated and she knew that peoples in different parts 
of the world had always believed in the power of the stars 
to affect destiny. And only a fool would deny that there 
was such a tiling as destiny, though some called it fate. 

She picked up a novel from the table beside her chair and 
began to read it. She read for about a quarter of an hour 
and then quite suddenly put down her book, for something 
in it had reminded her of Kay Parsons. She had not seen 
Kay for several years, not since shortly after her own 
wedding, and she believed that Kay was still working in the 
same office in which she had worked. Several times since 
their last meeting she had seen Kay’s younger sister, who 
was employed in the office of a factory near by, and once 
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she had asked to be remembered to Kay. 0ut she ha^ not 
thought about Kay for a Icoig time, and it was odd that an 
incident in the book should bring her to mind. 

Joyce was fairly certain that Kay was not married, for 
she always read the marriage column in the local paper 
and she knew that her mother read it too. It was unlikely 
that they would both have missed the announcement if 
Kay had been married or engaged. So she must still be 
working in that rather dirtjn little office. 

When Joyce had first arrived at the office she had not 
liked Kay, perhaps becau.se Kay had been the next junior 
to herself and had ob\ iou.sly found it pleasant to hand over 
to her the little tasks which the other typists avoided. 
Making the tea had been the worst of these tasks, Joyce 
remembered. Kay had always seemed to choose a time 
when Joyce was busy to say; “We’re running out of tea. 
Just go out and buy a quarter, will you, dear^’’ or to 
protest in the kindest way: “Don’t you think you’ve made 
it a bit weak this time, dear? You know Bette doesn’t 
like it weak. I always used to pour out hers first and then 
add a bit more water before I poured out for the others.’’ 

Tlie typists always used to go to tlicir rest-room for 
their tea-break, Jo^ce recalled, and they usually stayed 
there for at least half an hour. In these matters they took 
their lead from Bette, who was the senior typist, and 
nobody would make a move to go back downstairs until 
Bette did. Of course, the men in the office complained 
because when they went out for coffee they ne\er took 
more than twenty minutes, but Bette took no notice and 
encouraged the other girls to ignore the men’s criticism. 

Kay had not really become a firm friend of Joyce until 
Bette spoke shai^ly to them one day. After that, they 
combined to defy her. The other two typists were nearer 
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to ]|ettt's age and were -radier distant in dieir ma^er. 
Joyce and Kay gradually fell into the habit of spending 
together at least <Mie evening in the week, wh«i they would 
go to see a filth in town or evai to the theatre, .^d then 
Tom had Come to work in the office. 

At first Joyce had had very little to do with him, for he 
had not looked very interesting. One day, however, he 
had told Kay confidentially that he found Joyce attractive. 
It had occurred to Joyce much later that he had probably 
known quite well that Kay would tell her. She had not 
been able to understand him, for he did not seem shy of 
her, but it was almost as if he was waiting for her to make 
the first move. The other girls, though, had found out 
and the whole thing became rather a joke, so that .she begarf 
to feel quite nervous whenever she had to .speak to him or 
type a letter for him. The others were always Woking on, 
she thought, and nodding at her or smiling in a knowing 
way which she found irritating. About this time too she 
had met Alan. 

There was a piece of good prediction if you liked, be- 
cause if anyone at that time had asked if .she was in love 
with Tom she would have admitted that she was. And 
she would have been wrong. She could remember almost 
the exact wording of the horoscope which had given her 
the first inkling that there was to be another man in her 
life. It had been vague, of course, and at first she had not 
thought that Alan was the right man for her. She had been 
so worried that she had written to the woman who dealt 
with readers' problems and had been answered the next 
month. One of the girls had read it aloud in the rest-room, 
but no one had known that it was her letter because she 
had not given hqr name. 

Aayyvay, the reply had been ^te clear and she knew 
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that Alan was the right man for her. She could not ^elp 
wondering what would have happened if she had gone 
against the advice of the stars and of the woman who dealt 
with readers' problems; but cme thing was perfectly clear, 
she could not have been happy with Tom. 

It was not a very good novel and she was sorry she had 
read so much of it. But she had started it now and she 
might as well finish it. It was interesting how much the 
girl in the story resembled, Kay. At first Joyce had not 
seen the resemblance, but now she wanted to find out what 
happened to the girl in the end. After the beginning, 
though, the book was a bit dry. The parts she liked best 
were about the office in which the girl like Kay worked. 
♦It was, or sounded as if it was, very like the one in which 
she had worked, but rather larger. 

She tried to forget about the office. It was sad to think 
of the girls still working in offices and looking forward 
to the day on which they would escape into a wider, freer 
life. There had always been plenty of magazines in the 
ladies’ room, for they all contributed to a weekly fund for 
five or six periodicals. These were usually all the same 
ones, though sometimes Bette would suggest dropping 
one and buying another which had a new competition or a 
special feature. Usually, though, someone would suggest 
changing back to the old favourite and Bette seldom 
opposed the majority’s decision. 

Joyce remembered the coloured pictures of ideal rooms 
which they had all admired, and the smiling couples 
discreetly posed. She still took one of the magazines 
regularly. Every week she looked forward to it, though 
she no longer enjoyed the short stories as she had done in 
the old days. She recognised with surprise that she missed 
the office days. Yet how many of those girls she had 
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woriced witfi envied' her I She could still recall the pleasure 
she fiad felt as they examined her mgagement ring on that 
moiling eight years ago. She wondered if Bette was 
married yet. 

But she was trying to forget about the office and the 
girls she had worked with. It was odd how often, when 
she allowed her thoughts to wander, they wandered in 
that direction. She stopped thinking about Kay and again 
picked up her book from beside her arm-chair. But after 
she had read another page, she put it down again and 
leaned across to switch on the radio. A warm blast of 
music seemed to set the room vibrating. Someone had 
left the volume knob turned to its maximum and she 
adjusted it so that the sound became bearable. It was an* 
old-fashioned model and she had suggested to Alan that 
they should buy another, but he seldom listened to the 
radio, preferring television. It was all very well for him, 
since there was usually something worth watching by the 
time he came home from work, but Joyce did not care for 
the afternoon’s programmes. 

Anyway, there was nothing worth looking at tonight 
and her eyes were aching. She pressed her fingertips 
against closed eyelids and the heat from her eyes seemed 
to throb through her head. Her eyes began to smart and 
the pain did not pass until she opened them again. She 
remembered that the bulb in the central light had blown 
the night before and she had replaced it with one of lower 
wattage. She really ought to have bought a new one today, 
but there were so many things to remember. She did not 
like to go more than once to the shops, and if she forgot 
anything she preferred to do without it. But there was 
no sense in trying to read by a poor light. She closed the 
book and replaced it in the wooden rack beside the radio. 
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Joyce decided that after all she would take it back to the 
lending library tomorrow. Perhaps Cynthia would fiave 
the new one she had asked for last week. This tho\ight 
cheered her and she began to enjoy the music. For a little 
while she sat back and listened, then she got up from the 
chair and stood in front of the fire-place, tapping her feet 
on the yellow tiles to the samba rhythm. She pushed back 
her arm-chair and did a little samba of her own. Her 
slippers were a hindrance, sp she kicked them oiF. 

Her housecoat brushed an ash-tray from the coffee table 
and slie stopped dancing; there was really not enough 
room. 

Ernie sat on in the badly lighted room and thought about 
Howarth's. He was not a man to be sentimental over 
sticks and stones, but he could seldom resist the temptation 
to be melancholy about the past. The thought had come 
to him more tlum once that the old city was very slowly 
being taken from him, and he regretted this not because 
lie felt that the work of men's hands ought to endure for 
longer but because, as he grew older, familiar things came 
to mean more to him. On occasions he had dreams in 
which he seemed to be walking down a street or even a 
dirty alley wliich he remembered as a boy, and suddenly 
the place changed into something wider and brighter, a 
kind of glass and concrete cage in which dozens like him 
paced about, and now and again a person whose face he 
did not know came close and peered at him. He knew in 
the dream what they were looking for, since he sought it 
too, but when he awoke he could never remember it. 

Outside the window the long leaves of the willow-herb 
waved. Within the zone of liglit from the room he could 
see an enamel bowl with a narrow, green rim, a bent tube 
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of rusty iron which did npt seem to resemble any part of a 
bicycle that he could recall, an oddly shaped group of 
bricjcs still united by mortar — this he knew to be part of 
an old wall which had stood half-way along one side of 
the garden — and several chestnut palings joined by decayed, 
brown wire. Some irises had contrived to grow among the 
rubbish and the willow-herb, and their narrow leaves 
leaning over with the night breeze were arched and 
tremulous like the feathers of a cockerel's tail. 

One day, he thought, he would go out and try to do 
something with that back garden. While his wife liad been 
alive he had often spent an hour or two there, though he 
had never been an enthusiastic gardener. The houses on 
either side had been turned into flats and the children from® 
them had started throwing rubbish over. He had never 
bothered to stop them and they had never been ihecked by 
their parents so far as he knew, but he was not \'ery con- 
cerned. The front garden looked respectable enough. 

He thought about the man wlio had looked in at tlie 
window and the memory gave him a slight sliock. He was 
growing old, if he allowed that sort of thing to disturb 
him. At the back of his mind was an idea that the prowler 
ought not to have found his way in. For a time he could 
not w'ork out why this idea persisted, until he remembered 
the gargoyles. Somctliing about the man’s face had 
struck him as extraordinary; there had been an expression 
which might have been taken for fear. Yet he v\as tlie one 
who had been afraid, and he suspected that the other had 
not. It was as if the prowler had not been Imman but 
someone or something supernatural. 

Of course, the idea was ridiculous. He had never bec^n a 
nerv ous man and there was no reason wliy he should begin 
to imagine things at this age. After all, he had lived alone 
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in the house for several years and it had never womed 
him. Perhaps he attached too much imix>rtance t(f the 
beasts in the garden. When people started to get fi^y 
ideas about things like that, you knew they were getting 
past it all. It had never occurred to him brfore that other 
people might see his collection of beasts as something of 
that kind, an old man’s eccentricity. 

He did not want to think of himself as old, because he 
knew that, despite the comfortable remarks of public 
figures and the reassurances of politicians, there was not 
really any place for the old, unless you were to consider 
them as a repository of tradition or an outlet for senti- 
mentality. He did not want to think of himself as anything 
*like that. All his life he had been proud to be a thinker, a 
working man who had not turned his back on the im- 
portant issues of the day, a self-educated man and a 
Socialist. He did not want to abdicate his position and 
descend to join the others, to become nothing better than 
an old fellow with queer ideas and a smattering of know- 
ledge that surprised you when you chatted to him. 

He was sentimental about Ruskin and William Morris, 
which the clever young ones considered old-fashioned 
nonsense. How old did they think he was, anyway ? They 
had been old-fashioned enough when he had been young 
and even then there had been plenty of people ready to 
debunk them. But you had to have a sense of history. In 
his day that had been considered a necessary part of 
education, but today they seemed to attach less importance 
to it; they were losing sight of the origins of the movement. 

Lights began to appear in the back bedrooms of houses 
which overlooked Ernie’s back garden, and he watched 
until they went out. He was thinking about the beasts, 
how strange they looked in the evening when they were 
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faintly illuminated by street lamps. Evening was the time 
whAi he liked to look at them and try to interpret their 
silljpuettes. Sometimes he could not recognise them in the 
bad light and would stand for several moments wondering 
if a new creature had crept in among the others, but after a 
time he would see the familiar outline which he had missed 
at first and would know that nothing had changed. It was 
important to him that within this little area nothing 
should change. 

At times he tried to analyse his reasons for collecting 
such oddities. They were not ancient relics, though 
marked by weather and scarred by the corrosive at- 
mosphere of the city. Though they had been well made, 
they were not well conceived; the best of medieval 
gargoyles seemed to Ernie to be imaginative creatitms of 
which these were only poor imitations. You had only 
to glance at them to realise that, though craftsmen 
had made them, their ultimate intention had been forgotten. 

They would alarm nobody, Ernie thought ; and yet, was 
he perhaps forgetting that they were all very familiar to 
him? Could he put himself in the position of someone 
seeing them for the first time where they raised their mis- 
shapen heads above the docks and grasses ? It was a long time 
since he had brought anyone new to see them. He decided 
he must make an opportunity to try the experiment again. 

The grasses near his head were not. so tall as he had 
imagined they would be, but they lay aslant in every 
direction. Through half-opened eyes Alan saw them as so 
many intersecting blue and black lines; momentarily he 
had an impression of being a microscopic creature on a 
great patch of cloth woven from huge, coarse strands. He 
moved the fingers of his left hand^ trying to extend them, 
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and was surprised when he found that he could not do so, 
for his knuckles touched something rough and cold. AI he 
tried to change the position of his arm it began to a^he. 
He lay still for a time and, trying again, found that he 
could reverse his hand to explore the surface against which 
it now lay. 

He was touching stone partly roughened by weather and 
partly coated with a slippery substance which he supposed 
to be moss. The sensation ^sturbed him and he withdrew 
his hand without exploring farther. He was lying prone 
on flattened grass and, when he raised his head, he saw 
long, trailing branches of rhododendron. He tried to roll 
over and see wliat lay behind him, the thing which he had 
touched with his fingers, but the effort involved a transfer 
of weight on to his right side, w^hich immediately began to 
hurt. He relaxed again, glad that for the moment he could 
not see what lay behind and to his left. 

He thought he knew where he was lying, but he was 
not sure. If, as he supposed, he had retraced his steps to 
this place, why had he done so.^^ What had hai)pcncd to 
liim when he had ventured outside this area ? There was a 
faint memory of a blow, and the pain was more than a 
memory. It was unbelievable, but here was the evidence 
that the external power had intervened between him and 
something, w^hich he had chosen to do. He could not recall 
that he had intended any rebellion; all he had wanted to do 
w'^as to cross a road, to escape from a ])lace whicli held 
terrors for him. And now he had been sent back; for the 
first time here was manifest proof of a conflict between 
him and the world outside him. He had been checked and 
mildly punished for being too fanciful, he thought, and yet 
this place into which he had been sent back w^as a part of 
his fantasy. He was now certain of what lay behind and to 
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his ^eft; he had only to raise himself and glance over the 
woven barrier of grasses to see the stone figures again. 

'l^his time he managed to move with less pain. At first 
he thought the figures looked different, hut now he was 
seeing them from below and it must have been the angle 
which made them look more impressive. He was able to 
recognise the staring ape and the lion half-risen, like 
himself, from a bed of grass; nearest of all was the grey 
dog whose curled tongue protruded like a snake. But 
surely they had changed after all, not in shape or posture, 
perhaps, but in significance. Looking down, they were 
demanding something of him. 

He was unwilling to ask himself that question; there 
was nothing they could ex|>ect of him that he was prepare<> 
to concede. What he thought they demanded was that he 
should stay in that place. He did not want to ^tay, he had 
no reason to do so, but it was as if the figures were 
suggesting that at one time he had had some business here 
which he was leaving undone. Perhaps that was so, but it 
was equally probable that his intention had been blocked, 
and he could still feel the pain of that check, tliat im- 
personal reprimand. 

Certainly the first necessity was that he should some- 
how evade the watching figures. He could not simply get 
up and go away, but he had to convince the stone creatures 
that he was merely moving his position and ha(^o real 
intention of leaving the place. It was quiet in the garden 
and he guessed that he had been lying there for quite a 
long time. Now he must get back home and sleep. He 
knew what he had to do in the morning. The plan had 
been formed over a long period and he was certain that 
tomorrow was the time to act; this evening Barnard 
himself had given confirmation of that. But the stone 
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beasts were trying to mislead him, and he must deceive 
them in order to escape. 

An idea came to him; he would leave behind some tc^en 
that he would return, so that the beasts, in allowing him 
to go, would be deluded into thinking that it was not for 
ever. He did not have to think hard to find the token, for 
it occurred to him readily. It ought to be something 
significant and he must leave it in a prominent place. 

Alan reached into an inn^ pocket and found his diary. 
Getting to his knees, he reached forward to a tussock of 
grass slightly taller than the rest and laid the offering in 
the centre of it. Then he stood up painfully and pushed 
through the shrubbery to the drive. He had been hearing 
'Sounds of the electric railway from somewhere near by and 
he supposed that he would be able to catch a train home. 

As he was walking back to his lodgings, Dicky thought 
about the meeting he had addressed earlier in the evening 
and about man’s need for external control and even 
external punishment. He was tempted to deal witli that 
topic again when he went into tlie city centre the following 
evening. Perhaps he had been misguided in trying to 
explain the matter to a local congregation; it seemed to 
him that few of them could have experienced such a feeling. 
Though they might agree that children needed punish- 
ment, they probably found it difficult to think of themselves 
as children. 

“Except ye be as little children . . He would look 
up the passage before he went to bed and make sure of it. 
'ITiese simple things were always the most difficult to get 
across to a reluctant gathering. But now he was once 
again making that mistake of thinking of them as reluctant. 
He knew that silch thoughts only led to despair. If the 
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peogle were willing to stop and listen, he was not entitled 
to suspect their motive. If diey wanted a laugh they could 
get*a better one elsewhere. No, if they came to listen he 
had to take it for granted that they would at least tiy to 
understand his message. 

They would understand him in the city; he felt it. Such 
conviction was rare in his experience and he knew that 
when he had that feeling someAing important would come 
of his meeting. Tomorrow would be an important day 
because someone in his audience tomorrow would need 
the comfort or the guidance which he could give. He had 
failed the other evening because he had gone to the city 
almost against his better judgement, he had been running 
away from the feeling of despair which oppressed him* 
whenever he preached near home. But tomorrow he 
would go into the city with a feeling of coniideQ(;e, because 
he knew that in some way which he could not expect to 
understand he would be doing good. They would under- 
stand about chastisement, in the city. 

The dance music stopped and the late news followed. 
Joyce was surprised to di.scover how late it was. There 
was no sense in waiting up for Alan, who was usually late 
on masonic nights. She would go to bed and put the light 
out. Usually she read in bed when Alan was out late, but 
tonight she felt that she owed it to herself not to read any 
more. If she put out the light, Alan would guess that she 
did not want to be disturbed. Of course, he would probably 
wake her up when he got into bed. 

Joyce could not make up her mind whether she preferred 
the light on or off when she was in bed and there was no 
one else in the house. Sometimes the shadows on the wall 
disturbed her when a curtain moved or ^he caught sight 
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of her housecoat behind the door and imagined it a 
stranger watching her. With the light out shadows 
worried her less, but she began to notice the small noises 
that houses make and she liked the noises less than the 
shadows. On the other hand, she could pull the sheet up 
and shut out the sounds. 

Since she knew that Alan would be late, she ought to 
have gone to bed immediately after her bath, she told 
herself Instead, she had decided to sit up and read, and 
now she was sorry. Though it was not at all cold, she 
filled a hot-water bottle for herself. It was a little luxury 
that she had once despised, but she was gradually be- 
coming addicted to it, for it reminded her of when she had 
*been a little girl curling up in bed around a bottle. When 
she was alone in bed she often thought about those 
evenings long ago when she had heard her parents’ voices 
from the dining-room immediately below her bedroom. 
She liked small houses where you could hear people 
talking in adjacent rooms. They were more ros}' and she 
did not think she could ever live in a big house with no 
neighbours near. But then she knew nobody who lived 
in such a house. 

The bedroom had a faint, elusive smell which was lost 
after she had been in it for a moment. It was like walking 
into a room in a strange house, when you caught the .scent 
of other people, a slightly irritating smell. Perhaps there 
was something primitive in us which made us dislike the 
scent of strangers, as dogs seemed to do. And perhaps at 
times we could catch our own scent, recognise what other 
people knew of us. But it passed quickly, that moment 
when she had seemed to step outside herself ; she was one 
and indivisible, one complete person whom no one else 
could ever completely understand- 
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Sjjie looked at herself in the mirror. Now she was being 
inscrutable, and now the mysterious look was fading again 
int» something comical. It was difficult to be inscrutable, 
especially when you knew that the eyes upon you were 
your own. She began to brush her hair, a strand of which 
floated down, glinting in the light, on to the glass top of 
the dressing-table and was lost among bottles and things ; 
she saw it in the mirror. 

She got into bed and put out the light. From outside 
came the muffled snarls and rustling of passing cars, and 
soon the sounds became little patterns on the inside of her 
eyelids until the patterns fused into brief half-dreams that 
were little more than pictures. She awoke when the^ 
tight-rope along which she was walking, dressed in woven 
threads of pale blue candy, became a slack-wire and started 
swaying dangerously. She half-opened her e^^es to see 
Alan beside her and, reassured, fell asleep again. 

Stirring again, she heard what seemed to be a lorry 
rumbling in the road outside. It puzzled her that this 
sound should have disturbed her, for it was a familiar one, 
and then she knew tliat tins was not what had wakened 
her. Beside her x\lan was muttering. At first she sup- 
posed that he too was awake and was speaking to her. But 
she could not understand what he was saying and his voice 
was indistinct, a murmur which rose and fell like a sea- 
sound; it sank into silence and then swelled again into 
incoherence and empty fury. It was as if he were shouting 
at somebody of whom he was atraid. 

She could not bear to listen; she would have to wake 
him up. Her hand reached his shoulder and she shook it 
slightly, but his anger only increased until he was almost 
shouting in his wsleep. She called him by. name, but that 
too seemed to lapse into part of hfe dream and he answered 
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furiously and without meaning. She began to be frightened 
and tugged at the sheet as if it would protect her from 
what she feared. At last she sat up in bed and screamed 
several times. 

In a few seconds he was awake and comforting her : "My 
darling, my darling. What is it? You’re all right now, 
darling. You're all right. What was it? A dream?” He 
switched on the bedside lamp. 

She looked at him gratefully. He seemed perfectly all 
right himself, but she could not tell him the reason for her 
fear. Something within her still refused to be reassured, 
though for no good reason that she could see. He was all 
right again. He was Alan and not a stranger, and it must 
have been something to do with his stomach. She told 
herself it must have been something which he had eaten 
during the evening. You could never be too careful when 
you had anything to eat out. 

He was still looking at her anxiously. She smiled at 
him in the weak light from the bedside lamp. 

"It was nothing, darling. Nothing. Just a dream I was 
having.” 

He sighed. "I thought so. I thought it was that.” 

Turning from her, he switched off the lamp and forgot 
to wish her good night. 

Shortly after three in the morning Sugar came wailing 
through the kitchen window and, hearing him, Tina got 
up and gave him a saucer of milk. As he lapped it, she 
asked him where he had been until this hour, but he did 
not even mew back at her. Tina went back to bed and 
presently she sensed the gentle earthquake of his arrival 
on her eiderdown. After that she fell asleep. 

In her dream Sugar b^me her grandmother into whose 
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fuiT}|^face she gazed as she sat and listened to stories about 
Carina and another whale. Sounds of the sea formed the 
backgrowid of her grandmother’s story and Tina knew 
that the sea was made of milk, white milk that lapped upon 
the rocks and, falling back, left a creamy tide-line high up 
among the seaweed. She looked at her grandmother once 
more and the long whiskers quivered as her grandmother 
related a particularly thrilling incident. Tina liked the 
whiskers. She wanted to say: "Oh Granny, what long 
whiskers you have!” but, for some reason which she could 
not understand, she was suddenly shy of her grandmother. 
Glancing down, she noticed that instead of a furry paw 
resting on her thigh there was a hand. 

The dream was so terrible that she awoke again. She'* 
could feel the warmth from Sugar’s body where he lay 
against the back of her knees and, although she^anted to 
change her position in the bed, she did not dare to do so 
for fear of disturbing him. But her pillow was un- 
comfortable and she could at least rearrange that without 
annoying Sugar. As she was doing so, she thought she 
heard a small sound in the room and at once she held her 
breath to listen. At last she exhaled and it seemed to her 
at that moment that the sound came again, a little louder, 
but less noticeable because she had been breathing out. 
She waited again and this time she heard it quite clearly. 
It seemed to come from somewhere near her dressing- 
table. 

Then she became aware that Sugar was no longer 
beside her. She thought that she could still feel the 
warmth of his body, but when she moved her legs there 
was no resistance. Brave cat, he had gone to investigate 
the noise, she thought, but when she heard it again she 
realised that it was he who had made the noise. Why did 
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he want to go out of the bedroom where he had seamed 
so cosy ? Was he upset about something ? Perhaps he had 
been frightened earlier in the evening and was still restless. 
Tina remembered the dog in the garden. Perhaps her 
guess had been correct and Sugar had been frightened 
away or even chased. 

But the dog reminded her of the events of the evening 
and she was unable to go to sleep again until she had 
reviewed them. When at last she had reached a telephone 
the police station had not been very helpful. They asked 
if anyone else lived in the house and Tina explained that 
the Ellgoods were out. Was she quite certain that the 
man she had seen was inside the house now ? This had 
^•annoyed her and she was afraid she had been rather too 
sharp with them. Of course, she had explained, she had 
no idea what had happened since she had left the house. 
No, she had not seen any lights go on inside, but the 
garage was in front of tlie house and the man could easily 
have found his way into one of the back rooms. She was 
certainly not going back to look for him. 

Had she a key ? Naturally. And where was she at this 
moment? Tina thought they ought to have been able to 
find tliat out for themselves; she had had the impression 
that the police were always able to trace telephone calls. 
But she told tlie man in the station where she was and he 
said they would send a man who would accompany her 
back to the house. But they were afraid that the intruder 
had probably gone by now. Once again Tina fell irri- 
tation rising within her, but she hoped she was controlling 
her voice. 

When the policeman arrived, however, he was very 
pleasant. They went back to the house and Tina felt very 
nervous as she opened the front door. The Ellgoods were 
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stil^out and Ae window in their Idtchen had been broken. 
The policeman went over the house from attic to cellar, 
for •Tina had a key to the downstairs flat, and he assured 
her that, although somebody had certainly been in the 
house recently, there was no one else now apart from 
themselves. Would she have a look and tell him if any- 
thing was missing ? 

Tina inspected her own rooms carefully and glanced into 
the other flat. Of course, she explained, she could not be 
certain about the Ellgoods but she had the impression that 
nothing had been taken from her own rooms. She asked 
the policeman if he thought it would be safe for her to stay 
in the house, and he said she would probably not be dis- 
turbed again. If the Ellgoods discovered that anything was 
missing perhaps she would ask them to ring the police 
station. He was a pleasant man, Tina thought, and she 
felt quite confident about staying in the house now. She 
asked him if he would just wait until she had put the car 
away, for she was a little nervous about going alone down 
the garden. He said he did not mind in the least. After he 
had gone she began to wonder if she ought to have 
offered him a cup of tea or something, but then he would 
probably not have accepted it if he had been on duty. 

When she was getting ready for bed she heard the 
Ellgoods come in and j 'C went downstairs in her dressing- 
gown to tell them what had happened. Ellgood was a 
fairly young, rather stout mar and his naturally solemn 
expression became more so as he listened to her. Then he 
must have decided tliat he ought to try to reassure her, for 
his manner changed and he began to talk to Tina as he 
might have done to a child who was afraid of the dark. 
Mrs. Ellgood, on the other hand, continued to take the 
whole thing very seriously and refused to be cheered up. 
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She felt certain that die man must have taken sometj^ing 
from their flat if Tina was quite sure nothing of hers was 
missing. Tina wished them good night and went back to 
her own flat, where she had left several lights on. %e did 
not intend to wait until Mrs. Ellgood had made her 
inventory. 

Not until then did she allow herself to think again about 
the man whom she had struck with the car. The other 
events had provided a distinction which she had almost 
welcomed, for the accident with the car worried her far 
more than the housebreaking. At one point she had 
considered telling the police about that too, but she told 
herself that the man could not have been hurt seriously or 
f.he would have found him somewhere close to where she 
had stopped the car. But she had found nothing. Perhaps 
he was all right. Perhaps she had only imagined that the 
car struck him. 

No, that was not true. She had no right to deceive 
herself, for she had acted wrongly in not making perfectly 
sure that the man was not lying somewhere in the shadows, 
badly injured perhaps. He might have crept into the 
darkness of one of those gardens and he might still be 
lying there. But she could not go and look now. She ought 
to have told the police, though. Or perhaps the man had 
gone on his way believing that nothing had happened, and 
the effects of his accident were only now making themselves 
felt. He might even be suffering from shock or amnesia. 
Perhaps he was wandering through the streets at this 
moment, a man without a name or home. 

She would stop thinking about it. She had had a 
distressing evening and she needed sleep. Her mind was 
active still and she would not get to sleep until she had 
told herself that there was nothing to worry about. %e 
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ow^ it to herself t6 relax iuid believe that everything was 
all right. In any case, there was nothing she could do now. 
In 4he morning, perhaps. She would think it over to- 
morrow . . . no, this morning. Meanwhile she must sleep 
and stop worrying. 

She felt Sugar jump on to the bed again. He must have 
realised that she was not going to get out of bed merely 
to let him wander around the flat. He had done enough 
wandering for tonight and he would have to make the best 
of what remained to him. Tina stopped listening for little 
noises. 

But the noises continued, monotonous, reassuring, 
sudden, terrifying; metallic sounds made discreetly in 
hospital wards, thuds that disturbed babies and set thenr 
crying. Somewhere people were falling asleep who would 
never wake again in that place or life. Thej^ would die 
unaware that their recent and most trivial utterances would 
be remembered by others as their last words, the gossip 
of young and middle-aged persons, the interminable 
retrospection of the old. 

"That were when I were fourteen, and I’m eighty-four 
this year. Did you know ?” 

"But they just shrugged their shoulders and I couldn't 
for the life of me think of the French for hot-water bottle — 
at the time, that is." 

"They say tliat the second wife won’t get anything.” 

"I used to go there every Frid ly with Miss Waddington, 
but her legs aren't so clever notv.” 

"Then she got in with this chap who , . ." 

The darkness went about its business in the large, bare 
house where Ernie was sleeping, but he slept soundly and 
did not hear the faint scuffling hi the pile of newspapers 
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under the bed. He had set a trap in the kitchen two nights 
before, but the cheese had been eaten without releasing 
die spring. He had not bothered to pick up the trap«but 
had left it there on the floor, still set, and the mice passed 
it by. 

The night was now free to pick and choose, to opra new 
eyes and close old ones. So it appeared to Dicky as he 
settled down to sleep in his bed-sitting-room, and he 
began to think of death. He thought it must be a hard 
thing to die for ever, not to hear the clock or the night 
noises any more. Dying for a moment, or forgetting time 
and place, could be pleasant, as you could shut out the tick 
of the clock and then, when you were beginning to frighten 
yourself, recall it. But what if one day it would not be 
recalled ? 

He had often thought that the most frightening thing 
about death for most people was its seductiveness; no 
doubt when the time came you wanted it. It was easy, too, 
to decide that the ticking of the clock annoyed you and to 
close your mind to it, but quite soon you began to be 
afraid. Would you be able to bring it back? A moment 
ago — ^was it a moment ? — you had not wanted it, and now 
you felt that perhaps you were never going to hear it again. 
And then you had to bring it back, to wake up and listen. 
There it was, the familiar sound, the familiar experience, 
life. 

It frightened Dicky to think that death might trick 
people in the same way, persuading them that life was 
unbearable, irritating or tiring. So they would accept 
life’s end and in some other life come to regret what they 
had been persuaded to do. Death might be like relaxing 
in a warm place, a pleasant sensation followed quite soon 
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by a desire to move, speak and live again. Sometimes it 
was not easy to wake up again and one had only to sink 
too,^far. “ Et cum frigida mors animo seduxerit artus.” He 
had read that somewhere and committed it to memory, 
because he liked it; the seductive quality of death, the 
deceptive heaviness in the limbs. 

He did not want to die and he told himself that this was 
because of his message. There were many things he had 
to tell people and they were not things which could be 
understood from one telling, they had to be repeated again 
and again. People had to be made to try to understand. 
Thus he, Dicky, could not die, because of what remained 
to be done. It was enough to die little deaths, like per- 
suading yourself to do the easier thing, to stay in th^ 
suburbs and preach in quiet places when the city was 
waiting. At night Dicky always saw the city waiting. 
He saw it from his window and thought it like the 
sea. 

He remembered a day in summer when the sea had 
been a jewel reflecting from many facets a succession of 
little lights which moved always in one direction. For 
the breeze on the surface of the water had made it seem 
that the jewel revolved. And the city with its moving 
lights at night was like that, a sea full of fi.sh to be taken 
into the net. 

To be taken into death, he thought. Was it possible 
that he did no more than persurde foolish people to accept 
death ? Was his whole message a deception ? 

He opened his eyes and stared at the semi-darkness of 
his room. He was used to doubts of this kind which came 
to him at night, they were something which had to be 
dealt with at once. That was why he opened his eyes. He 
must not sleep while these doubts were about him, but 
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must stay awake to fight them off. It was not safe to fall 
asleep while they were near. 

Sleep threatening seemed to play with him, but he 
would not relax until he had driven the doubts from his 
mind. He must not sleep. Only by constant wakefulness 
could he overcome them. Doubts were his worst enemy. 
They even attacked him by day, but at night on the 
threshold of sleep they were most persistent. 

He got out of bed and began to walk about the room. 
But it was cold. He would have stamped his feet, but he 
was unwilling to disturb the other lodgers. He walked to 
and fro by the window and wrestled with his doubts. 

Outside the window some of the city lights still shone; 
^ome moved and flickered as if from far out at sea. 
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SATURDAY 




C LOSING THE FRONT DOOR of ’thc house Very softly 
behind him, Alan felt that he was cutting off fi*om the 
world one very small part of it, separating it for ever so 
that no man would ever tread there again. Looking up, 
he saw that parts of the sky were still resisting the yellow 
light of the new day, the top of the tallest of his three 
ornamental cypresses was still entangled in shadow and a 
cold little breeze was rattling the television aerial. 

Ahead of him on the path a small, compact-looking 
shadow was moving, something that looked like a fat 
little man crawling on hands and knees from the shelter 
of a clump of irises to a patch of bluebells on the other side 
of the path, Alan recognised the shadow as of somebody 
familiar, one of those others who perhaps had lived in the 
garden long before it was his, the fat and ugly manikin 
who spent his days beneath the straggling carnations and 
his nights wandering. He waited until the toad had 
crossed safely, and then hurried down the path and out 
of the gateway. 

Bedroom curtains were still drawn and milk bottles 
misted with dew stooJ empty on doorsteps. A luminous 
bell-push a little farther down on the left-hand side of the 
avenue glowed as brightly as If the morning light still 
contained that imperceptible opaqueness which at twilight 
makes a setting for the stars. 

A profusion of young lupin plants lined the steep path- 
way up to the station, but he could see no sign of their 
flowering yet. Now for the first time he could feel the 
sunlight on his face. He wonderc<l if it could discover there 
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the mark of the beast, some sign of what he jdanned tf do. 

Climbing the iron steps to the station, he set the whole 
golden morning ringing round him. From the plat^rm 
on the railway embankment, cinder-black patched with 
yellow of massed dandelions, he could see over the land 
of semi-detached, blackbird-enchanted dreams to green 
meadows and a red-eyed sun just risen. With rapid 
beats, as if of mechanical wings, a cuckoo surprised him 
and flew calling over him ir^o the smoking, burning east. 
He saw from the clock on the church tower behind the 
silent Mayfair cinema that it was eight minutes past six. 
From far up the gravel-grey causeway the electric train 
could be heard humming, coming for him. 

This brick-red, green-chequered landscape through 
which the train rushed was his home, where he had been 
bom, had married, slept and ate the toadstools of his 
dreams. No smoke was rising yet from the chimney-pots 
which poked up their snouts, a-quiver with television 
antennae, to sniff the cool April morning; no one crossed 
those avenues or mowed the lawns, though the grass was 
busy growing there. 

Barnard, he knew, was a keen gardener. There would 
be plenty for the old man to do in his garden at week-ends 
and, a little later in the year, after tea, even if it did take 
him an hour and a half to travel to and from the office. 
But Barnard would not be able to mow his lawn in the 
June evenings that were to come; he had pruned his last 
rose bush and his fingers, gloved, had squeezed their last 
green fly to death. 

Alan calculated that he would find him in the office at 
about seven that morning, because Barnard always came 
in early on alternate Saturdays to check the accounts 
before the rest of the staff arrived at nine-fifteen. It was 
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not ^erely diat he worked unusually hard, but he had a 
conscience and those were the Saturdays on which he 
usu^ly left early to catch the twelve-six train home for a 
week-end in the garden. 

The train drew up at the platform and Alan opened 
the door nearest to him. But before he stepped on to the 
train he hesitated. A guard at the far end shouted and 
some part of the carriage rattled. Alan climbed aboard. 
In that moment he had taken the decision and it seemed to 
him that this was the last choice he would be called upon 
to make. 

He had the impression that he had been planning this 
for months on black nights when he had lain in bed and 
stared towards that part of the bedroom ceiling where the 
cracks converged and formed a face, Barnard's. For it had 
sometimes seemed to Alan that Barnard was watching him 
even in his dreams, that Barnard knew the figures which 
walked through sensual sleep to dissolve in waking mists. 
Yet Barnard knew nothing of what was about to happen, 
because he had had no part in Alan’s conscious dreams, 
being himself nothing more than a pattern formed from 
Alan's sleeplessness when Joyce breathed asleep at his 
side and he lay alone tracing life among the cracks of 
plaster. 

He could not reme- iber ever having asked himself, 
when a child, what it would be like to commit a serious 
crime and be hunted by the la’ ;. This puzzled him, not 
because he felt that all children must have such thoughts, 
but because it seemed to him odd that the insight peculiar 
to childhood and, as he believed, especially characteristic 
of his own boyhood, should have failed him in this. He 
knew it had failed him, since he was confident that the 
thing would happen and that from now on he had only to let 
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his legs take him to the place and let his hands go thripugh 
the motions. 

The embankment dipped and the train descendedi>into 
the red and green land, to which it ran parallel for several 
minutes before rising again and passing above. It acceler- 
ated, whisking the chimney-pots into a blur. Alan looked 
down from the train window and watched the neat patterns 
of the tiled roofs dissolve into a smear of red. He looked 
away from that. 

Cta the other side of the carriage he saw a defaced ad- 
vertisement; a smiling blonde, waving a packet of cigar- 
ettes, wore an ink moustache. A nail, or something as 
sharp, had scored a line along her arm too, and it was her 
smile which looked out of place now. 

The train ran jerkily, swaying sometimes as if it were 
out of control. But Alan knew that not the mechanical object 
only but also the man who drove it and those who changed 
the signals before and behind it were alike controlled. Men 
were onlj' so much more delicate machines more remotely 
controlled, for no machine was sufficient to itself. For 
his part, he even welcomed tlie controlling force although 
he could not have named it; it was familiar because he 
seemed always to have known about it. How he had 
first realised that it was there he no longer remembered. 
It had happened long ago when he had been very small; 
there had been a void which he had wanted to fill and sud- 
denly the thing had been there to fill it. Since then the 
controlling thing or creature had always been close at hand. 

It was at hand now and it was sending him to kill 
Barnard. He and the train were alike in that tliey both 
travelled to a certain end, an end which was there already 
and waiting; a dead end. The phrase in his thoughts 
amused him and he smiled into his reflection in the carriage 
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win4ow. It pleased him to see that he could still smile 
easily. 

Beyond the reflected smile he could now see a grimy 
wall chalked with the cryptic messages of railwaymen; the 
only one he could interpret read ‘Up United’. Now the 
train wheels chattered over the maze of points outside the 
terminal' station, the platform jumped up at the side of the 
carriage and the train slowed down. Unnecessarily 
cautious, Alan made sure that he would be neither first 
nor last out of the door. 

He reasoned it this way: since no one expected to see 
him among the early-morning workmen, no one ivould 
see him. The fact that he was not wearing his city clothes 
would help to render him invisible, or at least unrecognis- 
able. Thus he stood a fair chance of getting safely through 
the ticket barrier. The test would come if thawticket-col- 
lector with the reddish moustache saw him and said, ‘Good 
moniing', as he usually did. The other collectors did not 
know him, he felt sure, for the sandy-moustached man was 
the only one posted regularly at the barrier. 

Before the train had quite stopped, doors were opening 
and men were jumping on to the platform. He could hear 
voices shouting and heavy boots clattering. When he 
reached the door, the train was still moving slightly and 
he could see the platforj.i still apparently approaching. He 
looked down and the sight of the slowly gliding surface 
brought him a second’s fear. He ■ :ad jumped from a moving 
train hundreds of times, but this one occasion seemed 
different and he felt certain that he would fall and draw 
attention to himself. But if he held up the queue behind 
him, small though it was, he would attract nearly as much 
attention. 

The problem was solved by a pu.sh from behind and the 
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amiable injunction to hurry up. He jumped and, hanging 
on to the brass rail beside the door a sectmd too long, 
almost lost his balance, but recovered and hurriedoon. 
He was conscious of having made a mistake and told 
himself that if he had not hesitated he would have landed 
safely enough; but the friendly push might well have 
saved him from worse. 

His first glance down the platform gave him a slight 
shock, for he was used to th« crowded rush hours. But 
now he could see only a few workmen, dressed like him- 
self, converging on the barriers. The red-moustached 
ticket-collector was not there, so at least one small doubt 
remained unresolved. Taking care to keep in the middle 
of the small crowd, he reflected that tlii.s might be a good 
omen. His mind seemed very much awake and the thought 
came to him, an unacceptable thought, that it was inevit- 
able that the one man, apart from Barnard, who miglit have 
recogni.sed him at this hour would be missing from a scene 
too carefully rehearsed in the mind to have escaped the 
notice of malicious powers. 

The city in and around the station was already noisy, 
but the dust wraith had been laid, for a little time, by 
water swilled from the door of the station buffet, which 
was ju.st opening. Past the front of the station a bus came, 
half-full upS’tairs and empty below. Alan walked past a 
tobacco kiosk, still shuttered, paint bubbling and peeling 
from its coloured boards, and, turning down a smaller 
street, came into the silent land ; for the tall office buildings 
slept on yet in confident hope of two more hours to go, 
two hours for lean tom-cats to hunt undisturbed. 

It was not until he turned into the alley which led to 
his own offices that Alan thought of the incongruity of 
his dress, which had passed unnoticed in a carriage full of 



worStmen. He was wearing overall trousers and an old 
R.A.F. blouse stripped of its flashes. The thought of 
immediate danger made him slacken pace for a few steps, but 
then he realised he was being misled by his own precon- 
ceptions. It might seem odd to be approaching the office in 
unfamiliar dress, and indeed at nine in the morning it 
might have seemed most extraordinary, but at this time 
of the day there was little chance of his being seen, and 
anyone who did catch a glimpse of him would be less 
surprised at seeing a labourer than an office worker. 

A diagonal shadow, its edge clear-cut and black, divided 
the space wdthin the entrance hall and he blinked, emerging 
from the shade of the narrow street into the oblique beam 
of sunlight. Then at once the shadows came dow^n like a 
shutter crossing his face and giving him the impression 
that he had passed a barrier. He stood still within the 
entrance hall and listened. There might be someone else 
besides himself and Barnard in the building, for there 
were offices of other companies. Somewhere perhaps the 
caretaker was waiting, but the block was large and Alan 
thought himself unlikely to meet him. It was a chance he 
had to take, but he would listen for a while so as to be 
certain that no one else was about. 

From somewhere close by, a faint smell of staleness 
came to him and he supposed it must be from the lift- 
shafts. Perhaps the stale air of yesterday was trapped in 
them. Under his foot as he moved slightly a piece of 
sacking, left perhaps by an office cleaner, sighed over the 
cold stone floor. The cold seemed to be creeping up 
through the sole of his other shoe as if to penetrate his 
body, so that he shivered. He guessed that he was imagin- 
ing the sensation, for perhaps this was the physical form 
which fear took. 
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He remembered having remarked on many ocxiarions 
that the building was a cold one even in summer. It 
seemed possible that places in which no one lived perman- 
ently were always cold, or gave that impression, since 
warmth was associated with life. There was his answer. 
The place felt cold because it lacked life, all life but his 
and Barnard's, and perhaps a caretaker's in some remote 
part, and soon one of those would cease. 

Now he felt numb, so numb that he could almost believe 
that his fingertips lacked feeling, and he felt compelled 
to reach out for the rail of the staircase as an experiment. 
But it was tangible, cold and hard. He was not numb in 
that sense, it must be something else. Was- he no longer 
able to feel emotion ? But he was still aware of hating 
Barnard. That feeling had not diminished. His reason 
told him what he had come to do and persuaded him that 
he was justified in the act. If he had an illusion of coldness, 
of being numbed, it could only be because he foresaw what 
must happen and was trying to build himself a shield 
against a sight which would normally affect him strongly. 

The building was silent, since it required men to move 
it, to make it resound, but slight draughts of air passed 
through it from time to time. Alan guessed that some- 
where above him a window must be open. The stale scent 
from the lift-shafts retreated before these currents; in 
another hour the building w^ould smell fresh. At nine 
o'clock it had usually begun to smell stale again, but now 
it was like coming into a place that had just been built, a 
new office. The fresh draughts, the silence, the emptiness 
made it strange. 

He climbed the stairs to the sixth floor, not because he 
was afraid to use one of the automatic lifts, for he could 
not see himself being betrayed by having done so, but 
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following his daily routine. He felt that he took too 
little exercise and that walking up and down these stairs 
half a dozen times a day was good for his health. A black cat 
sidled around a corner in the upper corridor which led 
from the lifts to the office. It followed him for several 
paces and he stopped once to see if it would cross in front 
of him, but it stayed and mewed beside him. He hurried 
on and left it. 

Barnard’s door was open and his shadow was moving 
over the glass partition which separated his from the 
general office, a shadow elephantine grey and slow^-moving, 
long-nosed in profile, a caricature familiar to Alan of the 
man behind the desk behind the glass. The rest of the 
office was dusty and still, the filing cabinets glowed green 
as bottle-glass and the desks shone black as beetles. It 
seemed to Alan, impressed at that point by his mind's 
associations, that the finger-marked telephones might 
start ringing at any moment; the thing would have to be 
done quickly. 

This was the point at which he recalled the beasts. 
Several hours had passed since he had seen them, but he 
found that he could bring into his mind quite a vivid picture 
of them, and that the picture persisted. He closed his eyes and 
it was in colour, though he could not remember that there 
had been much colour about them when he had looked at 
them the night before. He opened his eyes and blinked to 
send them away, but they floated like ghosts over the real 
desks and chairs and metal shelves at w^hich he looked. 

Why had they come into his mind at this moment ? He 
had forgotten the happenings of the night before, and now 
this picture came back to him. Then he understood. It 
was the shadow that Barnard cast on the frosted glass, a 
monstrous shadow that resembled the beasts he had seen 
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poking their ugly heads above the jungle of long grais in 
the dark garden beside the rhododendrons. 

Something had happened shortly after he had first 
looked at the motionless beasts in the garden, but he 
could not remember what that thing was. He tried to 
recall the feeling he had had then. Suddenly he was certain 
that he had been afraid. He had been looking in through 
glass and had seen a face in a darkened room. There had 
been something ridiculous about the room, he seemed to 
remember, and even the face had been amusing, in a way. 
Yes, it had gaped, stared in the most ridiculous way, so that 
he had felt, looking in through the glass, that this must be 
how a ghost feels when people see him. The impression he 
had was of amusement, at an old man who had been afraid 
of his face in the window. 

That, then, could not be the terrible thing which his mind 
refused to recall. He had been mistaken, after all, about 
tlie scene through the window. That had been amusing, 
surely. The old man had been frightened, but he himself 
had not. There had been nothing which could have fright- 
ened him, unless .... Somebody had been running after 
him. But that was not what had frightened him, for he 
remembered that his discovery of the beasts had been 
associated with a sense of having found a sanctuary. 

He had been on the point of breaking into the house ? It 
was hard to believe that, for he was not in the habit of 
doing that sort of thing. On the other hand, he had to 
admit that he was not in the habit of doing the thing he 
was about to do now. 

The idea came to him that what he remembered with 
horror from the night before had had nothing to do with 
the beasts in the garden, terrifying though they were at 
first sight. For they had never been really alive. That 
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wag>ttoo ridiculous to contemplate; they were nothing more 
than figures carved in stone, products of twisted imagina- 
tions, of diseased minds perhaps. Alan could not see how 
any normal man would want to decorate his garden with 
such monsters. No doubt they looked quaint by day, but 
they were hideous by night. However long he lived with 
them, he would not have been able to accept them as 
anything but monstrosities. 

No, nothing terrible had happened last night, he was 
sure. He had made a deliberate attempt to remember, 
and he was not used to failure of this kind. So there 
could have been nothing worth recalling. 

He had been facing the frosted glass partition and now 
he turned round slightly; swiftly enough, though, to 
catch anything which might secretly be moving in the 
office. Imperceptibly the office clock over Miss Garstang's 
desk was ticking time away. The office itsefl* was still. 
Only the monster silhouetted on the glass partition stirred, 
the long-nosed shadow which seemed, as the head that 
made it turned, to change into a shapeless flat blob; the 
face of a changeling, Alan thought, that the fairies had 
long ago substituted for the real man. 

There was a smell of dust in the office which Alan had 
never noticed before, so far as he could recall. This was 
the ante-chamber; beyond, behind the screen, w^as the 
presence of tlie evil one, the fat-bellied idol in jade which 
was at once more and less than human. And he, Caldey, 
a creature of the outer world, v'as about to penetrate the 
mystery and destroy the source of evil. 

The clock had ticked two minutes away and Barnard's 
shadow still moved over the glass. Alan could picture him 
sitting at his desk among his files. He knew Barnard's 
office well, it was simply a smaller version of the general 
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office. Both shared the wall of glass; in Barnard’s office 
it formed one of the larger walls and the one opposite it 
was almost all window. Barnard’s desk stood againstf,the 
narrow wall to the right of the screen, so that you went 
through tlie glass-panelled door and turned to your right 
to face him. Usually he would not look up for a moment; 
it was part of his policy of keeping up barriers, Alan 
supposed. But now, if someone were to enter the office 
at this time of the mornings surely he would look up. 

A sound behind him made Alan turn violently and 
knock a pencil off a desk. He wondered if Barnard heard 
it fall. The black cat stood in the doorway of the outer 
office and rubbed its wheedling, obsequious black body 
against the door-jamb. It seemed to Alan to be waiting 
for something which it knew must happen. Perhaps 
Barnard was destined to come striding out of his office 
in one second from then to find out what tlie noise was. 
Alan turned away from the cat haunting his line of retreat 
and stepped towards the door of Barnard’s office. 

Sunlight coming in through the big window blinded 
him for a few seconds, as much time as it took Barnard to 
get up from his chair in surprise and ask a question which 
Alan did not hear. The room, now that Alan could see 
again, was as he had pictured it. The window, and the 
top of the filing cabinet too, could have done with a clean- 
ing, he noticed, and the pile of papers on the desk looked 
too much even for Barnard. It was no w'onder that he had 
to come in early from time to time. 

Barnard repeated his question and, as Alan still did 
not speak, came round the desk and took his arm. He had 
always considered Caldey something of a fool; was it 
possible now that the man had gone completely mad.f^ 
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Alan was looking at a foot-long cylindrical ruler which lay 
on top of the filing cabinet, staring fixedly at it. 

‘‘What is it, man ? Are you ill or something ?” Barnard 
sounded really distressed on his account. 

“No," said Alan calmly and, wrenching himself from 
Barnard’s grasp, took a step to one side. Barnard stood 
quite still and watched him, as if he were afraid of him. 

Alan felt he ought to say something reassuring. 

“No, I’m all right,” he said and added: “Thank you.” 
Very carefully he picked up the dark wooden ruler and 
hit Barnard on the back of the neck as hard as he could. 
Barnard fell on to his hands and knees and tried to crawl 
across the floor. Alan thought he looked surprisingly like 
the old toad who had crossed the garden path that morning. 
He hit him again. 

Barnard lay quite still now on his back. His glasses 
had fallen off and Alan picked them up and tridfl to adjust 
them on Barnard's face, but they would not stay there. 
Kneeling, he began to undo the unconscious man’s braces. 

Somehow he found the strength to lift Barnard and 
prop him on the chair against the wall underneath where 
a piece of metal piping came out of the w'all and ran along 
close to the ceiling. It was strong piping and quite thick, 
but it was so close to the wall that Alan had the greatest 
difficulty in threading the elastic of Barnard’s braces behind 
and over it. He had to balance on top of the filing cabinet 
to reach the pipe, and the looped elastic just reached to 
about three feet above where Barnard slouched unconscious 
in the chair with his head back against tlie cream-painted 
wall. 

With one hard heave — ^for he felt that if he did not do 
it at the first attempt he would never do it — Alan lifted 
Barnard and the chair until Barnard’s head came within 
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the loop of the braces. Then he twisted Barnard around 
until the braces tightened and held him, after which he 
knocked the chair over and left him. He thought the pipe 
bent slightly, but that must have been his imagination, 
for the braces would have given first, he thought; but as 
he went out of the office, along the corridor and down the 
stairs he was quite anxious about the arrangement. 

At the bottom of the second flight of stairs he remem- 
bered. The faint memory of something frightening which 
he had associated with the stone creatures in the garden 
beside the rhododendrons had not been a memory at all, 
there had been nothing retrospective about it. Surely 
what he had experienced had been a feeling of horror at 
what he had been going to do today. 

Now the sun was shining in through the high windows 
which illuminated each bend of the staircase, so that at 
every angle of the zigzag descent he. encountered the 
barrier of light which he had crossed when he had come 
into the building. But now he was passing barrier after 
barrier as if in a dream of frustration in which he ran end- 
lessly through a clicking turnstile. At a point near the 
last step of each intermediate flight of stairs he was blinded 
momentarily by the sudden flash of the sun .shining between 
tall buildings. The staircase which had seemed unreal to 
him ascending, a staircase wrapped in faint and dusty 
morning light, had become a confusion of strong light 
and semi-darkness. 

At the top of the last flight he paused for a moment and 
leaned against the hand-rail. He felt dizzy and slightly 
sick. Bending forw'ard he laid his forehead on the rail. He 
had come down too quickly; in fact he had been running 
most of the way. If he did not take it more easily he ran 
the risk of falling. It was a miracle that he had not already 
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He pictured -himself slipping on a step and sliding 
down, perhaps knocking his head on the sharp edge of 
stone. 

The unpleasant smell still came from the lift-shafts; 
perhaps it never really went away. But he was surprised 
that he had not noticed it in all the years he had spent in 
this building. 

He continued to descend, but more cautiously, and, as 
he approached the bottom of the stairs, he was seized with 
the fear that he might meet somebody at the entrance to 
the building. Perhaps there were people in other offices 
who came early, or perhaps the caretaker, if he existed, 
would be tliere. Again, somebody might be standing in 
the narrow street. Sometimes, he remembered, a woman 
came there to sell flowers. He had been told that she was 
always there very early, but he could not remember when 
she came. It was not every day of the week, h'b felt sure. 
He was annoyed with himself for not having made inquir- 
ies about her. After all, he had been planning this for 
months. Or if not this, something like it. 

The idea was dismissed immediately. This was what 
he had planned, this and nothing else. Reason told him 
tliat he could not have contemplated it happening to 
anyone but Barnard who had been his pet hate ever since 
he had been at the office, and one did not commit murder 
for its own sake. The plea.sure he felt at this moment was 
because Barnard had got what was due to him, not because 
he, Alan Caldey, liad committed a suwessful crime. 

Successful ? He was at the entrance to the building now 
and he paused before emerging. Someone walked past 
the end of the alley and he heard the footsteps fade. But 
the street was empty ; there was no woman selling flowers. 
She must come on another day. No doubt she went else- 
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where on a Saturday. If he had thought about thsif. he 
would probably have guessed rightly. 

He walked quickly down between the office buildipgs. 

There remained the journey back, a walk through the 
quiet streets to the station and ten minutes wait on the 
platform before the train came in. He had expected to find 
a train waiting there, as he always did in the evenings. 
He was suddenly afraid that someone getting off the train 
when it arrived would recognise him standing there, for 
if that happened he would be lost; there was no going 
back now that the thing was done. 

He could, of course, go and wander around the station 
for a short time, until the train was due to leave, but this 
would involve going through the barrier again and fabri- 
cating some plausible explanation for the ticket-collector. 
The result might be to make matters worse, for by doing 
that he would be certain to draw more attention to himself 
than if he stayed on the platform. 

When the train arrived he was glad to see that most 
of the passengers were workmen, rather more than had 
been on his train into town, and none of their faces was 
familiar to him. He seemed to be the only person getting 
on to the train and he took care to sit on the side of the 
carriage farthest from the platform. There was anotlier 
train alongside, but the only people on board seemed to 
be cleaners. He could see them moving along the cor- 
ridors and entering one or tw^o compartments, but no one 
came into tlie compartment opposite him. 

He continued to stare into this empty train beside his 
own and saw two or three reflections of figures passing 
his carriage to enter another one farther along the plat- 
form, but no one came into his. 

The impression of silence was very strong, he seemed 
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to bt insulated in this long carriage out of reach of all sound. 
Just beyond the next platform an engine was jetting out 
a white drench of steam, yet he could hear no sound from 
it. He could not even imagine the sound, though it was 
a familiar one and so piercing that at times it had made 
his fingertips ache. 

Thinking back to his walk to the station, he could not 
remember having been conscious of sound. An early bus 
had passed him and he had noticed its destination, but he 
could not recall that it had made any noise. Of course, he 
told himself, all buses made a sound as they passed. It 
was impossible that one could have been silent. Yet the 
idea of silence persisted, so that he was worried into 
listening to the empty railway carriage' for the small 
creaking of windows and the muffled note made by the 
springs as he shifted on his seat. Tlie silence seemed for 
a time to be waiting for him to speak. And then the train 
stirred and started, di.spelling the fantasy that had already 
begun to grow large. 

On the train Journey he was notprewcupied ordisturbed; 
instead he felt a sense of freedom, as if he had escaped 
from something, although lie knew very well that this 
was an illusory freedom and tliat in fact he had bound 
himself. But he remembered very little of the journey. 
He supposed that he ha<i got oft' at the right station, for 
he reached his home safely and it was only there that he 
seemed to wake up. He told himself, as he carefully 
performed the little tasks which he had rehearsed several 
times, that this failure to recall details of his journey was 
nothing extraordinary. It was a good sign that the familiar 
activity remained so and did not, as he had half expected, 
seem suddenly strange because of what had happened. 

When, wearing dressing-gown and slippers, he sloped 
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into the bedroom, Joyce turned her head sideways oM the 
pillow into a dusty beam of sunlight and screwed up her 
blue eyes in pain before she said: 

"It has been ages and ages and she was wondering 
what had happened to him. She didn't notice him getting 
out of bed; she just woke up and he was gone.” 

She looked as pale as a stone child sleeping on a tomb, 
her eyes smoothly not tensely shut, or like a log stripped 
pallid in the sun or a young tree barked to death by buck- 
toothed rodents, a splash of “wood corpse-white in which 
no sap flowed. 

He wondered if she knew, but it was impossible. 

"When did you w’ake up?” he asked and wondered 
at once if he had spoken too sharply. But Joyce did not 
seem to have noticed anything strained in his tone, for she 
answered gaily; 

"Hours and hours. Well, at least, she thinks so. But 
she isn't sure because she dropped off again.” 

"Was it daylight?” 

“Yes, I think it was. Yes.” 

Alan said: "I've only been up ten minutes or so. You 
must have been dreaming.” 

"Oh well, it seemed long to her.” Joyce sat up in bed 
and fluffed out her tawny hair. 

Alan was surprised, as alw'ays, by her knack of waking 
quickly. Joyce stretched gracefully on the bed as if to 
complete the cat-like illusion. He had realised long ago 
that she was very conscious of how .she looked when she 
did this. 

"Love me,” she commanded as with eyes closed she 
reached up bare arms to him. Putting his collar on the 
dressing-table, he leaned over the bed and embraced her 
briefly. She was very warm; warmer than Barnard, he 
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thoif^ht. He felt it was a good sign that he could make 
little jokes to himself. 

Disentangled from the kitten-paws, he looked at her 
for a few seconds relaxed into the stillness for which he 
envied her. She was turned back to marble. He did not 
look to see if she breathed, but went out of the bedroom 
and down the stairs. There was an odd feeling in his 
stomach which he attributed to his having had no break- 
fast. On the breakfast table were the remains of a meal 
of bacon and fried egg. He had eaten it late the night 
before when he had reached home. He believed that 
Joyce would assume these remains to be those of his break- 
fast. The neatness of the scheme pleased him ; he felt that 
he was being efficient. 

It was not until he was leaving the house, after having 
kissed Joyce good-bye where she lay still on the bed, 
gazing at the ceiling, that he discovered that his routine 
had broken dow'n. Since he had had no breakfast, he had 
not cleaned his teeth. It annoyed him that he .should make 
a mistake so early in the day. Hanging up his hat and 
coat again, he went back upstairs. Then he changed his 
mind and went down again. It was more important that 
he should not miss the eight tw'enty-eight. 

Downstairs again he took a last look around the kitchen. 
It struck him that the dirty crockery lying on the breakfast 
table looked a little obvious. He really ought to have put 
it on the draining board to be washed, he knew. Did he 
usually do that on mornings when Joyce was not down for 
breakfast, though.? It seemed to him that he sometimes 
did and sometimes forgot, but he was quite sure that Joyce 
would remember an occasion when he failed to do so. So 
he took the di.shes from the table and stacked them by the 
sink. After that, he went out quietly. There was no sense 
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in advertising the fact that he was going to miss the tight 
twenty-eight. 

As it was, he just caught it, for it was running late., He 
was walking quite quickly up the slope between the lupins 
when he heard it approaching. At first he thought it was 
the train on the other line, for the source of the rhythmical 
clatter was difficult to locate; the pulsating rails catching 
the sound from one direction sent it echoing away in 
another. But when he caught sight of the green carriages 
swinging around the slight curve on his left, which a row 
of houses partly hid from the road, he began to run. 

It was stopping as he rattled up the iron steps and dashed 
on to the platform. Breathing heavily, he found a seat in 
the crowded carriage. The occupants looked up, casually 
curious, and one or two who knew him by sight smiled. 
Others, who knew his name, said "Good morning”, and 
he was very careful to reply to each one who acknowledged 
him. He was always scrupulous in his greetings and did 
not want this to seem different from any other day, though 
he knew it was. 

So far, he felt, he had behaved perfectly normally. He 
was glad he had stayed to make sure about the dishes. If 
he had had to wait on the platform with the rest of the 
regulars, he would have regretted not having attended to 
details. He sat back behind his newspaper and congratu- 
lated himself. 

A moment later he was angry again, for he remembered 
that he had not asked Joyce how her headache was this 
morning, but when he had thought a little more he decided 
that he was being too jittery. He resolved not to go 
through the day worrying about petty details, for, if he 
did, he would be sure to give himself away through some 
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groif^ error. He could not expect the rest of the day to be 
normal, since he knew what was to meet him in the office. 

On the other side of the carriage he noticed the defaced 
cigarette advertisement which he had seen a couple of hours 
before. He was on the same train, then. It crossed his 
mind that he must have been enough of a slave to habit 
to liave got into his usual carriage on the earlier trip into 
the city. But it was no good worrying, he told himself 
now that his new decision made him confident. It was 
possible to be too careful. 

He remembered having read somewhere that many 
murderers gave themselves away because they were too 
clever. There was a point wliere, in his anxiety to be as 
natural and casual as possible, the criminal over-elaborated, 
took such care to make his actions seem haphazard that he 
aroused suspicion, or arranged things so as completely to 
exclude coincidence. It was when plans were too well 
laid, when every coincidence could be ruled out, that the 
slow-witted Law stopped and considered the evidence a 
second and a third time, looking for the one fatal flaw. 
Well, he had made little mistakes already, whereas the 
police, w’ho no doubt knew about Barnard by now, would 
be busy plotting to foil a master mind. 

The wilderness seen from the train window had changed 
in a few hours, the whiskered snouts seemed to be breathing 
warmly and the bricked-in hearts of dreamland had 
quickened long after the cuckoo’: . Women w'ere opening 
their doors and walking, basketed and bustling, down 
between the clipped green stubble of lawns and the roses 
lonely in their beds. He saw bakers’ vans and knew that 
they were filling narrow avenues with warm, moist smells. 
Egged and bacon-fat children were rocketing out of doors, 
forgetting books and satchels. The life-blood of the city. 
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shocked awake by thousands of seven-thirty alarms, '^was 
flowing back to its heart, wires humming, roads and hot 
rails roaring fit to chase the clock round. 

Neither he nor the world had changed in appearance; 
the only change was the invisible one within himself. He 
had stepped out of line and interfered with the orderly 
process of life, he had stopped a tiny wheel turning in the 
great machine, but the machine continued to function as 
usual, because it was so ewrmous and the wheel so un- 
important. In time, perhaps not until after a couple more 
centuries, the effect of his action would be felt more widely 
than in the small circle of Barnard's acquaintances and 
relatives. F^or the time being, though, so far as he was 
concerned, the present alone mattered. Barnard was dead, 
so two people had been changed. The change in Barnard 
was a little more obvious, that was all. Alan was smiling 
still as the train drew into the last station. 

After he had washed the breakfast dishes Ernie went 
out into the back garden to see what could be done. He 
was determined to make a start this morning and move 
some of the rubbish. If the willow-herb were not uprooted 
soon it would be too dense to be dealt with comfortably. 
Ernie bent down and grasped several stems in two hands. 
They came up more easily than he had thought they would. 
Of course, they had not grown very high as yet, but the 
roots were several years old and he had thought they 
would be stronger. But the tangle did not go deep into 
the soil; perhaps that was the secret of the plant's ubiquity. 

Nevertheless he found it tiring, for he was not used 
to bending down constantly. However, he had decided 
this morning that it had to be done, and did not want 
to leave it half-finished. In an hour and a half he had 
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removed all the willow-herb which was growing near the 
house. From where he stood he could see another clump 
at the far end of the garden, but he knew that it was not 
visible from the window of the living-room, so he did not 
bother with it. That could wait for another day when the 
rusty iron and the stones had been cleared away. For the 
removal of the weeds had left this rubbish prominent. 

Ernie was tempted to go back into the house and make 
himself a cup of tea before resuming work, but he resisted 
the temptation, knowing that if he went indoors he would 
find himself something else to do. It was not often that 
he felt like tackling the garden and he would be wise to 
keep himself on this job while he was in the mood, he 
thought. 

He looked down the garden at the remains of the wall 
which ran for about half its length down one side. Some 
of the bricks lay scattered about the garden and he wonder- 
ed how they had got there. He recalled that when his 
wife had been alive the wall had been intact, although 
even then it had not reached the full length of the garden. 
He could not remember when it had begun to fall. It was 
an old wall, he knew. Perhaps a few cracks had appeared 
in it and tlie children from the flats next door had contri- 
buted to its downfall. No doubt they were responsible 
for tlie bricks scattered up and down the garden, for he 
had noticed them playing there on several occasions. They 
probably knew that he had seen them, too, but so long as 
he had not said anything they had continued to trespass. 

But it could hardly be called trespassing, he told him- 
self, when the place was in such a state. If he had no 
respect for the back garden he could not expect the neigh- 
bours’ children to keep off it. Ernie felt that, if he got the 
place tidy again, he would discourage the children from 



climbing over that wall. It was not as if they had no- 
where else to play. The gardens of the other houses were 
as large as this one, though perhaps less of a jun^e — 
that might be what made this one so attractive to the 
children. 

And if he tarried much longer it would remain a jungle. 
He groaned a little and bent down to tug at the tube of 
rusted metal which had attracted his attention the night 
before. He could now see that it was part of an iron bed- 
stead, though he was at a loss to identify the exact part. 
He wondered how it had come to lie liere among the 
willow-herb and so close to the window. If the children 
had dragged it there they must have had quite a tussle 
with it and it was odd that he had not seen them. It made 
him wonder just how much he saw of what went on around 
the place. 

There were more bricks here also, an unwieldy lump 
bound with mortar and so heavy that he could not lift it. 
Surely the children had not brought this. A piece of the 
bedstead came off in his hand and he used it as a lever to 
shift the mass of bricks, but the ground was soft, for he 
had disturbed it in moving the willow-herb, and the lump 
sank into it after every pu.sh. Perhaps he would be able to 
borrow a wheelbarrow from next door and lever the lump 
into that. It seemed the best idea, and for the time being 
he would leave it. 

Chestnut palings presented less difficulty, for the wire 
which had held them was rotten and snapped as soon as he 
tugged at it. He collected the palings and was about to 
carry them to the other end of the garden when it occurred 
to him that they might be useful for firewood. He was 
not sure how chestnut burned, but he thought it worth 
trying. So he would leave these here for the moment. 
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Ite found a twisted bicycle wheel and the front fork; 
these at least could be disposed of easily. He carried them, 
with an enamel bowl which had a chipped rim of green, 
past the back of the house to where two dustbins stood 
against the wall. At last he was beginning to clear some 
of the old iron away. He went back and looked for more 
pieces which were not too heavy to be carried, but there 
were not many. He stood looking at what remained. 
There were more bricks, though for the most part separate 
ones. But he was not inclined to carry them in twos or 
threes to the other end of the garden. Of course, he could 
go now and try to borrow that wheelbarrow. On the 
other hand, it might be better to leave that until the 
evening, for the man next door would be out working and 
his wife would probably be doubtful about lending him 
the wheelbarrow. 

The heavy pieces of rubbish would have to*remain for 
the rest of the morning anywa)', and now he felt he really 
deserved that cup of tea. He went into the house and put 
on the kettle. There was some washing in the kitchen 
which felt quite dry now and it would have to be pressed 
during the afternoon. 

After his cup of tea he spent the rest of the morning 
splitting the chestnut palings and breaking them up for 
firewood. 

On his way to the office through hurrying crowds and 
the stinging, sweet diffusion of petrol fumes, Alan found 
himself wondering if this was not, after all, his first visit 
to the city that day. This alone seemed rational, coming 
to the office at the usual time and dressed in the familiar 
way. The other visit seemed as if it had taken place in 
another parallel existence. 
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It was not that he doubted the reality of the pre^tious 
trip to the city or of what had followed. He knew that it 
was all real enough so far as he was concerned, for he^had 
long grown used to things which happened on the two 
levels at once, but he found it difficult to believe that the 
other life, which had been his secret for so long, could at 
last have resolved itself into an unequivocal gesture ; that 
an act which had originated in and was the logical outcome 
of his secret thoughts must now make its influence felt in 
that other life of his which the world could see. 

Yet this circumstance too was pleasant to contemplate, 
for it completed a pattern with which he had been concerned 
for longer than he could remember. Others would not see 
that pattern; even if they were to connect him with the 
murder, which he believed unlikely, it was not given them 
to see the larger purpose, the design which his brain 
accepted as its own creation. Whatever should happen, 
even if he should be found out and accused of having 
destroyed Barnard, he would still know something that 
the rest of them would never be able to discover; the 
purpose behind it all, the pattern which Barnard had 
completed by his death. 

Already he was within sight of the office building. A 
couple of sea-gulls perched on the parapet of the top storey 
suddenly began to call, and he felt that their mocking 
voices were a salutation to him. As he approached he saw 
no one enter or leave the building, but he knew there 
would be a little tumult within. Perhaps the police had 
blocked the front staircase, so that it would be necessary 
to go round to the side entrance. But he was not to know 
that. The natural thing would be to try to get in from the 
street. If he met a policeman on the stairs he would not 
hesitate but try to pass, and when he was told what had 
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hapj^ened he would have to look surprised. He felt 
confident that he could do that. 

Put there was no policeman to bar his way and the 
lifts seemed to be working normally. He could not believe, 
though, that he was the first person to enter the office 
that morning. Someone would surely be there by now 
and Barnard would have been discovered. Why then was 
there no sign of trouble on the way up.^ Was it possible 
that they were laying a trap for him f 

He dismissed the idea, telling himself that he was 
becoming nervous. So long as he kept thinking, he would 
be safe enough. The most dangerous moment would be 
when he was told the news; he would have to simulate 
distress. Perhaps it would be easier if he tried to persuade 
himself beforehand that the thing had not happened, that 
he had only dreamed about it. It was possible to dream 
about things which were going to happen and to say 
nothing when some event broke your dream. 

The offices, which had been dark and silent before, 
resounded with a multitude of noises, and the effect was 
of something incomplete, a lack of continuity. And yet 
there was a patteni, a purpose invisible if you contemplated 
the accidence of office life ; the noises of doors swinging to 
behind people hurrying and the broken bits of conversa- 
tions in lifts and on st.">irs. Alan noticed an atmosphere 
which was familiar, a scent in the air which he could trace 
to no source, not scaling wax or carbon paper or the 
human body, but one which he rxognised. This was what 
covered the smell from the lift-shafts and disguised the 
fresh air which still entered through open windows. It 
was the odour of an office, of many offices which had come 
alive, the smell of something living, warm, with a tend- 
ency to cling to certain places, and pleasantly stifling. It 
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was as if the building had become full of warm air^^and 
yet the chill still hung about the stairs and stone floors. 

Electric lights glowed behind frosted glass, for^the 
most part the cold, false daylight of fluorescent tubes, and this 
glow killed the sunlight which still shone in from the higher 
windows. The lifts hissed discreetly up and down behind 
heavy blue doors which opened on each floor to reveal the 
shining metal boxes full of office-workers. Those who 
got out dispersed quickly like hatching insects who fear 
they are too late for summer, and the frosted, swinging 
doors closed behind them in their offices. 

Alan felt a tingling in his fingers as he approached his 
own office. He walked briskly along the corridor and did 
not even look down for the cat. He did not care if it was 
there watching. 

Hunt, the Agency Supervisor, was the first to tell Alan. 
His mouth, which had always seemed thin and prim to 
Alan, was crimped into a solemn downward curve which 
suggested that he had appointed himself breaker of the 
bad news. He turned from two typists with white, 
surprised faces to Alan and told him about Barnard. Alan 
was gratified to discover that he too experienced a 
feeling of shock. He did not pay much attention to what 
Hunt was saying. 

For the first time, in face of the fact related by another 
person, he now began to feel doubts; not about what had 
happened, which could not be denied, but about his own 
part in it. Was it possible to commit a crime and yet not 
be responsible for it ? Only, surely if you were insane and 
incapable of recognising that the act was evil. Alan 
accepted the fact that he had done something which others 
would condemn as inhuman. Beyond that, he was amused 
to think, few people would venture to define the act. If 
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the^ were to describe it as evil that would only be because 
evil for them meant something which reasonable people 
did, not do. 

Hunt was saying something unexpected now. Then 
Barnard was not dead. No, this was not possible. He 
must show no surprise, he must be calm. But that too 
might betray him. Hunt would look for some sign of 
shock. It was not possible to be unmoved when you were 
told that a man with whom you had worked for several 
years had been attacked savagely only a few hours before 
and was in danger of dying. 

No, he had not regained consciousness, but it was quite 
clear that it had not been a suicide attempt. Hunt felt sure 
that Alan would not wi.sh him to go into details, even if he 
were free to do so. But the police had been very emphatic 
on that point. 

It was clear to Alan that Hunt knew very liftle. Some- 
one else must have found Barnard. He asked what they 
had done for Barnard. No doubt they had brought the 
police immediately after finding him. Yes, Hunt said, the 
police were still in the general office and in Barnard’s. 
They would not allow anyone else in there and he assumed 
that they were searching the place for evidence of some 
kind. For his part, he could not imagine what they Imped 
to find. This puzzled Alan too. 

Had they taken Barnard to hospital ? Hunt was not 
sure. There had been some acti'dty, but he had not wanted 
to seem inquisitive. Alan suggested that a little curiosity 
was only to be expected and that Hunt might have been 
able to help the police. He thought this would please 
Hunt, and it did. He too had supposed that he might be 
of some help, but it seemed that the police were managing 
quite well by themselves, so, under the circumstances, he 
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was leaving them to it. If they wanted to ask him anydLing 
they knew where he could be found. It seemed possible 
that Barnard might yet die, but on the whole Alan thought 
this was unlikely now that the police were taking a hand. 
They would do everything they could, and Alan felt sure 
that it would be adequate. So before very long he could 
expect them to come for him. It might be in a few 
minutes or a few hours. Meanwhile it did not matter 
very much how he spent his time. 

Outside tlie general office he could see a uniformed 
policeman. Alan assured himself that he would not be 
deceived by the Law, however slow-moving it might 
appear. No doubt the other police had gone now, but 
would be back. Meanwhile, he must not make the mistake 
of seeming too natural in his behaviour. It was reassuring 
that he was still able to feel shcK'k, for the natural emotion 
would enable him to perform convincingly. There was no 
good substitute for real tears, he told himself. 

Now the morning’s events no longer seemed even 
faintly amusing. Alan discovered with some uneasiness 
that he was losing the power of smiling to himself. He 
had not expected that the atmosphere of the place would 
affect him so. 

Obviously the general office as well as Barnard’s would 
be unusable. Papers and a couple of extra desks had been 
moved into Hunt’s office on the other side of the corridor 
and it was clear that Hunt, who seemed to have taken 
charge of the office, intended to keep things going. A 
skeleton staff was all that would be needed, Hunt said, 
and the typists could go at once if they wished. He would 
be staying, of course, and he wondered if Redmayne and 
Caldey would stay too. Naturally, he wouldn’t insist if 
they fclt they would rather not. 
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Alan agreed to stay and Redmayne said he would be 
glad to do what he could. Miss Garstang, who was a 
clerk in the Accounts Department, said she would stay too 
if Mr. Hunt needed her. Hunt said he would be very 
grateful if she could stay to help. As he did so, the lower 
part of his sad moon-face broke into a smile that stopped 
below the eyes and he patted Miss Garstang’s arm with 
the very tips of his plump fingers. Alan thought how, 
next to Barnard, he had always hated Hunt. 

It was Sergeant Henry who had found Barnard, Red- 
mayne said. Sergeant Henry was a retired regular of the 
Black Watch who acted as office commissionaire and 
dealt with messages and the post. It was natural that he 
would have been the first at the office after Barnard. Hunt 
had been next and had taken charge at once, but by the 
time he had arrived Sergeant Henry had rung for the 
police, who questioned him and Hunt briefly, tramped 
about the office and went, leaving one uniformed man to 
look after things. Redmayne was not sure whether they had 
taken Barnard away. 

Alan asked if they had had a photographer, but Redmayne 
was not certain. He had only seen the uniformed man; tlie 
rest he had heard from Sergeant Henry. A police doctor, 
then ? Redmayne thought this was likely and Alan thought 
it would be wiser not to ask any more questions for a while. 

The morning was strange in a way which he had not 
expected : he had imagined that he would pass the da}' in 
a daze and would have to stay alert by telling himself that 
this had really happened to him and Barnard. But the 
fact dominated the conversation of the skeleton staff, who 
did little work because of it. They seemed silent and slow 
to respond to remarks, and Alan began to notice that he 
was behaving in the same way. Well, that was all to the 
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good, for he was not betraying himself by acting differdhtly 
from the others. 

He found he could even speculate aloud upon the mqjtive 
of the attacker and was almost ready to believe what the 
others told him, that Hunt and Sergeant Henry were the 
only members of the office staff who knew anything definite. 
Hunt had nothing to say about it. He was paler than 
usual and his hands, Alan noticed when Hunt passed him 
a document, appeared to tremble slightly as if he were 
controlling or trying to control an intense excitement. Alan 
wondered if he were occupied with the thought that the 
post of Local Manager might soon be vacant and that he 
was in the running for it. 

It seemed to Alan that if he were to fall into the temptation 
of thinking about Barnard as if he were already dead, he 
would not be the first to do so. Sergeant Henry had more 
to say than Hunt and he probably knew more. He had 
seen a few of them in his time, he confided, and some a 
sight less messy than this one . . . but dead for all that. 
He would not give much for the old man's chances. At 
this point he lowered his voice to escape the ear of Miss 
Garstang, who was near by, but gave no further account 
of what he had seen. It was attempted murder, though, 
they could take it from him. He knew murder when he 
saw it, and people who tried to commit suicide were not 
usually so cack-handed about it. But the police knew what 
he had to say and they would know if he told anyone else; 
he implied that if others lacked discretion he did not, but 
if he chose to speak .... His parting glance at Alan and 
Redmayne suggested infinite revelations. 

A little later Alan passed Miss Garstang in the corridor 
outside the general office and was surprised to see that, 
although until then she had seemed quite composed, she 
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had* been crying recently. Alan wondered whether he 
ought to say anything to Hunt. 

Hunt came out of his office a few minutes later and 
Alan made his decision. He took Hunt aside and told him 
quietly about Miss Garstang. Hunt glanced sideways and 
nodded very slightly with lips turned down. Alan added : 

“I thought, if she wasn’t needed now . . . . ” 

Hunt ran a plump finger over the polished top of a 
desk, leaving a cloudy image which he watched fade before 
he replied. 

“I see. You're quite sure about this 

Alan was suddenly irritated with him. "Of course.” 
As Hunt said nothing more for several seconds, he contin- 
ued : "I realise, though, that it's up to you.” 

Hunt sighed. "She seemed all right this morning. I 
mean, first thing. Didn’t you think so ?” 

Alan was disconcerted by Hunt’s intent gaze. He said 
he did. 

"And she volunteered to stay. It isn’t as if we insisted 
that she should. Though, of course, she’s been very useful, 
knowing where things were and being able to trace the 
files . . . trace them more quickly than anyone else could, 
I mean. But if you think she ought to go. I’ll take your 
word for it.” 

Alan thought he had emphasised the ‘you’ and ‘your’ 
rather unnecessarily. He was puzzled by Hunt’s tone. 

“You could ask her 3'ourself, you know.” 

He wondered if he had gono too far this time. But 
Hunt’s expression did not change; he simply said: 

"Very well, if you don’t wish to. I’ll ask her.” 

Miss Garstang, how'ever, inisted that she was perfectly 
all right and would stay, for there was plenty that she 
could do. 
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After a time nobody mentioned Barnard, ^d the skellton 
staff began to accept their situation. Alan found an op- 
portunity to look into the general office and discovered 
the uniformed constable still by the door. He felt as 
puzzled as the others now and, less certain of his own 
detachment, came to see himself as involved with others 
in an essential routine which had been only temporarily 
upset. 

Yet he did not find it easy, to think of Barnard as Local 
Manager in the future. It seemed more probable that 
Barnard was finished. He would surely die quite soon. It 
was impossible that he should still be alive, and yet Hunt 
and Sergeant Henry had seemed quite certain of that. 

It was no more than a matter of time. Tlie old man 
was unlikely to regain consciousness. Alan remembered 
how hard he had hit him with the cylindrical ruler. Barnard 
must have fallen from where he had left him. Perhaps the 
pipe had given way after all. It would be interesting to 
know how soon, after he had left, the arrangement had 
come unstuck. Quite soon, apparently, if Barnard had 
survived. 

No, for all practical purposes Barnard was a corpse. If 
he were to form any plans for the future he had to make 
that basic assumption. He would think of Barnard as dead. 
Naturally, planning was complicated by the possibility 
that Barnard might regain consciousness and name his 
attacker, but Alan had not expected to escape punishment. 
It was all a question of time. 

The black cat came through the outer door and met 
the policeman, weaving itself in and out of his legs in the 
doorway of the general office where Alan had seen it last 
and it had seen him. Alan, who disliked cats, not with the 
almost pathological repugnance of some people, but 
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bedkise they seemed to him lazy and undemonstrative 
beasts, felt suddenly afraid of this cat. He knew it could do 
hin^no harm, it could not tell what it had seen, but he 
remembered stopping in the corridor when it had appeared 
that morning and waiting to see if it would cross his path. 
He would have liked it to cross and felt angry with it 
because it had not done so; an unreasonable anger, as he 
knew, but real enough. And now it was making friends 
with the policeman. 

As far back as he remembered he had disliked the 
creatures, and he suspected that the dislike had started as 
an unreasoning one which he had rationalised in later life, 
for whenever he had been asked why he disliked them he 
had referred to their inscrutability and sloth. But it seemed 
to him now that this early prejudice had been another 
example of the insight which had made his boyhood different 
from that of others. He felt that the instinctive likes and 
dislikes of his youth usually turned out to be justified, as 
if childhood had given him glimpses of the future. But he 
could not recall any occasion on which a cat had actually 
done him harm, and this disturbed him to think about, for 
it was possible that a cat w’ould involve him in some future 
disaster. As for his future, he did not like to think how 
short that might be. Thus it seemed to him not improbable 
that this particular cat v.'cs the fatal one. 

“Can I give you a lift to the st?*^ion ?” 

“No thank you very much, N^r. Hunt. As a matter of 
fact. I’m having lunch in town.” 

"I see. Good-bye then.” 

Redmayne, who had overheard, asked in a friendly way : 

“Is the wife taking you shopping or something ?” 

"Yes,” Alan lied. 
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Redmayne was amused. “Couldn’t imagme any diher 
reason for having lunch in town on a Saturday. Lucky man 
to be able to afford it." « 

Alan must have looked puzzled, for Redmayne added : 
“Shopping in town, I mean. I do my best to keep the wife 
away from it.” 

Alan smiled. “That's why I'm going, to keep an eye 
on mine.” 

“Don't kid yourself. Be seeing you on Monday then, 
Mr. Caldey.” He lowered his voice so that Miss Garstang 
who was passing, would not hear. “Though goodness 
only knows what sort of a week it’ll be for us. Hunt hasn't 
a clue. If you ask me, I reckon they’ll send someone from 
Head Office to take things over. Haven’t heard anything 
to that effect, have you, Mr. Caldey V’ 

Alan shook his head. And if he had, it must be clear to 
Redmayne that he would keep it to himself. He watched 
Redmayne go and then began carefully to clear his desk, 
removing the papers from the trays and putting them 
neatly in the drawers. He wiped the desk with a duster 
which he kept at the back of the left-hand drawer. It was 
surprising how much dust collected on the desk-top during 
the morning. Of course, it would be thick again on Monday 
morning. 

It was almost amusing to think that he would probably 
not be there on Monday. Really it did not matter very 
much what he did for the next twenty-four hours. Perhaps 
they would find him sooner than he expected, so there 
was little point in making plans too far ahead. The one 
fact about which he was quite certain was that he did not 
want to go home again. 

Now the only person left in the room was Sergeant 
Henry. Out of sight, but very near, were the policeman 
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and^Bamard. Or had they taken Barnard away ? It was 
more than likely that they had. He had been too busy to 
notjpe comings and goings in the general office but he 
thought he remembered having heard a number of people 
talking. Sergeant Henry would know, but Alan did not 
want to ask him. There was something unpleasant about 
his being only the other member of the office staff remaining. 
Alan felt anxious to go. He did not want to speak to 
Sergeant Henry, yet he felt that it would look suspicious if 
he were to go without saying good-bye. 

He could almost have laughed at himself; worrying 
about arousing suspicions. The police might have a very 
good idea about him bj' now and, if that were so, they 
were only waiting and watching for him to give himself 
away. Or perhaps he had already done that. Perhaps 
they were confident that they could put their^ hands on 
him at any time. Obviously, too, they could, ^^’hy then 
should he be so anxious not to sj'^ak to Sergeant Henry ? 

Quite suddenly he knew the answer: he was afraid that 
he would tell Sergeant Henry the truth. F’or the first time 
since he had started work with the others he felt the strain 
of his position and knew that before very long he would 
be compelled to tell it to somebody. That was why he did 
not want to go home and see Joyce again, too. Had she 
guessed anything from his behaviour that morning? It 
seemed unlikely that, even if she had noticed something 
odd about him, she would have the faintest idea that he 
was a potential murderer. It was surel}' quite bt.*yond 
her to suspect him of such a thing. You did not expect 
people you knew to commit murder. Murderers were 
people in the newspapers and it was difficult to believe 
that they had any existence apart from the newspapers. 
No one walking through the streets of the city ever 
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stopped to consider what crimes had beei committed by 
those who passed him. 

He did not want to tell his story to anyone who. had 
known him before, not because he was afraid of their 
being shocked, but because he was not certain that they 
would believe him. And more than anything else he 
wanted to be believed. 

Collecting his hat and coat, which he kept folded over 
his arm as he walked out,, for he could see that the sun 
was shining now, he left the office witliout a word to the 
sergeant. However, he had to pass through the corridor 
and was oddly relieved to discover that the policeman 
was no longer there. They must have taken Barnard away, 
then. Of course they would not have left hini there all 
morning. They had probably been on the point of remov- 
ing him when the staff had arrived and they had waited 
discreetly until everyone was busy before doing the job. 
Nobody had said anything about it. Perhaps Sergeant 
Henry had known, but for once he had kept it to himself. 
There w'as Miss Garstang toconsider ; one had to be careful. 

He was also puzzled by Redmayne’s attitude, which 
seemed to him to have changed in the course of the morn- 
ing. During his final conversation with Redmayne he 
had been conscious that tlie other was displaying a Heep- 
like combination of servility and impudence. Of course, 
he admitted, there was no reason Ibr Redmayne to be 
obsequious and he did not expect it, but surely he was 
entitled to a little more respect than Redmayne had shown 
him. Alan could remember no previous occasion on which 
Redmayne had ventured to make a little joke about wives 
and shopping. The man was showing a side of his nature 
which one had not suspected. It seemed that everyone 
was changing this morning. 
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Himt and Miss Garstang were certainly different. In 
Miss Garstang’s case it could be understood; the poor 
worgan had suffered a severe shock and it was really very 
brave of her to stay on at the office. Hunt had indicated 
that he would not have minded if she had left early. She 
had known, of course, that she would be needed for an 
hour or so to help Hunt find things, files and such, but she 
had stayed on throughout the morning. Hunt, though, 
had been even more unpleasant than usual. It was clear 
how he had pictured himself. But Alan was inclined to 
think that Redmayne had been right: Hunt would not be 
the new Local Manager. 

Who would, then ? Head Office could send a new man, 
if they wished, but would it not be wiser to choose one of 
the regular staff.'* It was out of the question, though, that 
Hunt should be chosen. He had had no recent experience 
of work in the general office. No doubt he had worked 
inside at one time, but it had probably been long ago and 
things changed rapidly these days. No, it was likely that 
one of the departmental heads would be a better choice. 

What about himself? Yes, there was that possibility. 
It was odd to think that it had not occurred to him before, 
yet when you came to consider it objectively it was not 
entirely impossible. He compelled himself to admit that 
it would be quite a wise choice for Head Office to make. 
The Fire Department was the next in importance to the 
Life Department, which Barnard had always controlled 
personally. That, of course, ha«i been unjust of Barnard. 
There was no reason why he should not have put another 
of his assistants in charge of Life, Redmayne perhaps. But 
that was the an.swer, Alan saw it now : Redmayne would 
not have been capable of holding the job down. On the 
whole, Barnard had been too autocratic about the whole 
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thing, had taken on more responsibility than a Eocal 
Manager could comfortably carry; but Alan had to admit 
to himself that Barnard had been right about Redmayi;|e. 

It certainly looked as if the most likely candidate for 
Barnard’s post among present members of the office staff 
was himself. The thought amused him, for he had not 
forgotten tliat he had very little chance of surviving the 
week-end. But as a result he began to wonder about his 
motive in attacking Barnard. Until then the question had 
not worried him; he had felt that reasons were not far to 
seek, Barnard being what he was. Killing Barnard would 
have been something like a service to the community, even 
though the community were small, the staff of two offices. 
They could not see that, and perhaps they would never 
know what he had done for them, he had told himself 
several times during the morning. But now it was appar- 
ent that he had been deceiving himself. He could not 
justify his crime on those grounds if he were likely to 
succeed Barnard, and the more he thought about it the 
more he convinced himself. 

There was nothing to be gained from arguing that he 
would never succeed Barnard now, for it was just as likely 
that he had tried to kill because of frustration. That was 
the thought that began to nag at him now : he had tried to 
kill the old man out of simple rage and helplessness. For 
months he had been thinking about doing this thing and 
the night before had in some way convinced him that he 
had to do it soon, thi» very morning. All these long days 
and nights he had been considering it and not for one 
moment had it entered his head that his motive was 
frustration. It was impossible, he told himself, people like 
himself did not kill for such reasons. 

People like himself . . . what did that mean? No, he 
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wa# not going to .be trapped by logic of that kind. He 
knew what sort of person he was, he understood himself 
ver^ well. Indeed, how could he fail to understand him- 
self when he spent so much of his waking time looking into 
himself and searching for the purpose tehind his simplest 
acts. He might not be able to understand others, certainly 
not Barnard, but he knew himself. He did not make the 
mistake of judging others by himself, he would not have 
presumed so far, but he knew about himself. He had 
looked into the mirror. He knew. 

Joyce was thinking again about Kay Parsons. She was 
finding that now she spent more and more of her time 
remembering the good times they had had in the office; 
like schooldays, they seemed more attractive in retrospect. 
She recalled that she had complained quite often to Kay, 
usually about Bette; in fact .she and Kay had had long 
sessions of commiseration, for Kay too had disliked Bette. 
But Bette was the sort of person whom the men in the 
office thought indispensable. It was odd how Bette had 
always given that impression to the people who mattered. 
Not that all the men had mattered, for the juniors had 
never cut much ice with girls like herself and Kay who 
knew a few things more than they did. But the important 
men in the office had always thought a lot of Bette. 

In her way she had been quite efficient, you had to 
admit. It was not that which Joyce had disliked. If a girl 
did her job well, good luck to her; particularly in Bette’s 
case, for there was not much chance that she would ever 
have left to get married. In a way you could not help 
feeling sorry for Bette when you looked back. She had 
very little to look forward to apart from her career. 

Now that she came to think about them, Joyce was able 
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to recognise that the other senior typists had beMi taftred 
with the same brush as Bette. Of course, they did not see 
that, for they were not above making jokes about her 
behind her back. But really they were the same sort; they 
would grow like Bette in time. Kay had been the only 
really friendly one and that was probably because she had 
been about Joyce's age. 

They had had some fun, though, in the office. 'The 
younger men had always been quite ready for a laugh. 
There had been the time' when Arthur Stapleton had 
brought in a couple of bottles of sherry. He was supposed 
to be taking them home for somebody, but they had opened 
them in the office because it was Christmas Eve and he had 
said that he could easily get some more on his way home. 
So they had clubbed up and paid him for the sherry, 
because fair was fair, and they had drunk the lot. It had 
made her quite funny and two of the men had met her in 
the corridor and had both kissed her. She remembered 
that because one of them had been Tom. Kay had said 
later that they had kissed her too, but Joyce found that 
difficult to believe, for she could not remember tliat they 
had had much opportunity to do so and she felt sure that 
she would have noticed if they had. 

That was one of Kay’s faults. She always had to go one 
better, or at least as well. Joyce remembered how she had 
bought the fluffy hat like a marshmallow and the very next 
week Kay had turned up at the office in one exactly like it. 
She had said she bought hers several weeks before, but 
Joyce doubted that. If Kay had had such a hat, she would 
have come to the office in it before then. Of course, she said 
that she had done so once ; as if anyone would have failed 
to notice, if she had. Kay had her shortcomings, but on 
the whole she had been a good friend. 
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I'hey had certainly had fun at the office; but nothing you 
could take exception to, no more than high spirits. The 
seniors on the staff had not taken part, but no one expected 
them to; on the other hand, they had not interfered. And 
provided the work was done, they had no cause for com- 
plaint. People had to relax sometimes and they had been 
quite an easygoing crowd at the office; more so than the 
staff of Alan's office, so far as she could make out. But 
that might be Alan’s angle ; he was not the sort who threw 
himself body and soul into that sort of thing. 'The chances 
were that the same things went on in his office too, but 
he did not take part in them. 

One of Alan’s disadvantages was that he had never 
known when to let his hair down. Not that she would 
have cared much for a man who was always the life and 
soul of any party, but there were times, like Clyistmas and 
New Year, when it was permissible to let yourself go. 
Alan had never been able to do that witliout looking 
awkward and out of place. When he had been younger 
she had noticed it more than she did now. After a time 
you came to accept that side of him, and of course he was 
getting older and more staid. 'That was natural enough, 
she supposed. ’There was the otlier side of the coin; you 
could be pretty certain that he knew what he was doing, 
for example. She had tiever had to worry about money or 
buying new things for the house, because he always 
arranged it himself. Sometime., she wished that he would 
let her do a little more for herself. 

In about an hour and a half he would be home for lunch, 
so if she intended to vacuum the bedroom she had better 
start at once. She had sat down for five minutes’ rest after 
coming back from the shops and it had become half an 
hour. She felt tired this morning, perhaps because she had 
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passed such a restless night. What could have been wr^g 
with Alan to make him toss and turn so P She had been glad 
of this sit-down, for she did not remember having felt so 
tired before. But she was used to sleeping well. 

You got to a point, she thought, when any break in 
routine was a disaster. The answer was not to form a 
routine, but that was very difficult when you were married. 
Before then you could always change your job if you wanted 
to get away from things, but once you were married you 
stayed, or most people did. And those who did change 
partners seldom seemed to do much better for themselves. 
She supposed that was because they had married in the 
first place without love. If you were the sort of person who 
got married without love, you remained that sort of person 
to the end of your days, and any subsequent marriage 
would be on the same basis. Some people were incapable 
of loving, but they had an almost infinite capacity for 
imagining themselves in love. 

It was easy to go on talking about love, but you could 
never define it adequately. You just recognised it when it 
came your way. Joyce remembered liow she had felt about 
Alan after she had known him for a week or two. You 
pictured yourself falling in love and it was always with 
quite a different sort of man from the one you married in 
the end. In many ways she had been lucky to meet Alan. 
He had had a good job too. 

She always had some difficulty when it came to vacuum- 
ing under the double bed. A little dust always escaped her 
and rolled over the carpet in soft grey balls. There was an 
attachment you could buy which had a sort of flexible 
head, but even so you had to get down on your knees. But 
that would certainly be an advance on this method. Angrily 
she pulled the tube out from under the bed and knocked it 
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car^essly against the dressing-table. A bottle of setting 
lotion, whidi stood near the edge, fell on to the caipet. 
Jojjpe picked it up and was relieved that it had not broken. 

Outside in the street a coal wagon went by and the 
bottles which remained on the glass top of the dressing- 
table began to rattle. These houses, Joyce thought, were 
badly built ; there was no doubt of it. She had been against 
Alan buying one of these. They had seen some smart 
modem bungalows at a slightly higher price, but Alan had 
said that he was not prepared to pay more than the price of 
this house. Of course, he was always very sensible about 
money and she knew that he had been right, but one of 
those bungalows would have been nice. Alan had said 
that bungalows were draughty places, but she knew that 
was only hearsay, for he had never lived in one, any more 
than she had. Most of the people they knew had modem 
semis, and a bungalow would have been dUferent; she 
would have enjoyed inviting people to it. 

She put the vacuum cleaner away in the cupboard under 
the stairs. As she opened the cupboard door several empty 
boxes fell out and she tried to pack them away again, but 
they took up too much room. If she ever had another house 
she would see that it had more cupboard space than this 
one had. If she had had her way these boxes would have 
gone into the dustbin, but Alan insisted on keeping them. 
They would be useful if they were to move, he had said. 
Joyce put the cleaner on top of the boxes and jammed the 
cupboard door to. Fortunately it had a good clasp and did 
not spring open. She pictured it falling open at the very 
moment when someone important was paying them a first 
visit ; perhaps someone from the office. But there was not 
much chance of that. 

Before she had married Alan she had looked forward to 
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entertaining her husband’s important business friends m a 
beautiful house, all of them dressed very smartly like the 
people in an advertisement for tinned peas or coffee. JBut 
Alan had never thought it necessary to entertain on that 
scale, and they had very few visitors now who were not 
relatives of theirs. On the other hand they were not 
particularly preoccupied with family matters. Perhaps they 
would have seen more of both their families if they had had 
children. At present the, important ,thing was Alan’s 
career and paying for the house. They had agreed that 
tliey did not want any children until they could afford them, 
for it was unfair to bring children into the world if you did 
not have the money to bring them up properly. So they 
had agreed to wait, and she had to admit that it had been a 
very sensible decision. 

As she prepared the vegetables she wondered what they 
would do in the afternoon when they had washed the 
dinner things. If the weather had been better they could 
have gone for a walk, but though the sun was shining and 
it was quite dry it seemed to her that it might rain. There 
were several dark clouds overhead. They might watch 
television, but the television was not usually very exciting 
on a Saturday afternoon, for Alan usually wanted to look 
in at some sports event. Joyce thought that for once he 
might forgo the luxury and give her a chance to spend a 
pleasant afternoon in the way she liked. There was sure to 
be something she wanted to see. 

Ernie thought it would be a good idea to start getting 
the lunch ready at about twelve-thirty, and about ten 
minutes before that time he began to clear up in the back 
garden. All the willow-herb lay in a tall and slightly 
precarious pile at the end of the garden, and the heavier 
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pieces of rubbish waiting for the wheelbarrow from next 
door were the only litter left. Ernie saw that he had not 
goj rid of much, but he had certainly made the place more • 
tidy. He had been splitting the chestnut palings on the 
concrete in front of the french windows and he saw that he 
would have to get a brush and shovel to clear away the mess 
he had made here. 

When he had emptied the fragments of wood into the 
dustbin, he walked around the side of the house and had a 
look at the beasts in the front garden. There was work to 
be done here too, he had to admit to himself, but he could 
not see how the grass was to be cut. He had been careless 
to let it grow so long. When he had put the stone creatures 
in their positions he had not stopped to consider the dif- 
ficulty he would find in manipulating a lawn-mower around 
them. If he had been able to borrow a scythe he would not 
have known how^ to use it, and it was more than likely that 
he would soon have blunted it against the base of some 
figure. Going around with a pair of shears would make the 
job endless, he had not the patience for that. It seemed 
that there was no help for it; he would have to leave things 
as they were and let the grass grow . 

Ernie propped his brush and shovel against one of the 
gargoyles, an ape with pointed dog-ears and an idiotic 
gape, and inspected the others. It was surprising how the 
corrosive atmosphere of the city had pitted the stone so 
that faces seemed to be pock-marked and in exposed parts 
the stone looked like sponge But they were all sound 
enough to last for many years. They were not gracefully 
made, you were always aware of the original rectangles of 
stone. Ernie was glad to observe that lichens were begin- 
ning to form on their surfaces; rings and stains of yellow 
and green, which he had not notit’ed before. He thought it 
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was the atmosphere of the gard^ which encouraged such 
growths. High up on the tops of the Howarth building 
' they had not grown lichens, he felt sure. 

Something dark green and flat lay on the grass between 
the two figures which stood nearest to the rhododendrons, 
and Ernie noticed now that the long grasses had been flat- 
tened as if someone had been lying on that spot. It seemed 
very likely, for the small object was a pocket diary. Who- 
ever had been here had dropped it. He picked it up and 
flicked over the pages, most of which were empty. Here 
and there, though, he found times and initials, most of 
which seemed to recur. The owner of the diary had simply 
used it for noting appointments, as most people were in 
the habit of doing. The writing was neat, though not 
small. Ernie studied it for a moment and decided that it 
must be a man's. 

There might be something at the beginning. He recal- 
led that many diaries had a page for personal memoranda. 
Perhaps the owner had written his name there. Yes, the 
page had been filled in carefully. Ernie read the details 
with interest. There was even a business address and a 
telephone number. Obviously it had belonged to a man. 
Well, he knew the owner’s name and one or two other 
details about him, but where was the good of that ? It did 
not explain why this diary w'as lying on the grass or why 
the grass had been flattened in this way. Ernie w'ondered 
if he ought to try to return the diary. It did not look as if 
the owner had attached much importance to it; he might 
almost have left it in the garden on purpose, though there 
would be no sense in doing such a thing. Really he deserved 
to lose it. The easiest thing would be to throw it into the 
dustbin with the rest of the rubbish. He went back to the 
ap)e and picked up the shovel and brush. 
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Before he had reached the dustbin Ernie had determined 
that he must do the ethically right thing. If a thing were 
fouiid and you had no means of discovering its owner 
perhaps you were justified in throwing it away or, in the 
case of something valuable, keeping it. But this diary had 
someone's name in it and, even if it did not seem to have 
been used much, you had to bear in mind that its loss 
would almost certainly inconvenience its owner. If you 
had the means of getting in touch with the owner you 
were bound to do so. 

Inside the house the kitchen clock said twenty minutes 
to one, and Ernie wondered whether the office or home 
address would be the right one to call. The chances were 
that the owner of the diary did not go to business on a 
Saturday morning. On the other hand, it was an office 
address and many offices had somebody in them at this 
time of the week. There was no home telephone number. 
Of course, it might have been omitted by accident, but the 
chances were rather against it, and Ernie decided that he 
was not going to waste time searching the directory for a 
number which did not exist. He would ring the fellow's 
office and, if he were not there, leave a message. He felt 
he was not called upon to do more and the fellow' ought to 
be grateful that he had done as much. He would certainly 
not offer to deliver the diary or send it by post. If the 
owner wanted it, he could come and fetch it. He had found 
his way here once, so presumably he could find it again. 

Ernie intended also to question him. He did not want to 
pry into other people's affairs, but he had a right, he felt, 
to know how the diary had come to be lying in his garden. 
It was a little mystery and he felt quite excited about 
solving it. 

He had started to prepare lunch when it occurred to him 
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that, if he were to leave the telephone call xintil afterwards, 
he woitM be unlikely to cateh the owner of the diary at his 
office. It would be as well to ring immediately. It meant 
leaving the lunch cooking, but he could turn the gas down 
low and the call would not take more than a couple of 
minutes. It was not fifty yards to the telephone booth 
down the road, but he hoped he would not be kept talking 
there too long. 

Footsteps sounded behind Alan, the noise of someone 
running, and he could not resist the impulse to turn around. 
It was Sergeant Henry. 

"Just after you left there was a phone call for you, Mr. 
Caldey. I said you'd just left but I might be able to catch 
you, so they hung on." 

"Thanks. Who was it, did they say 

"I didn't catch the name, sorry. Or maybe he didn’t 
give it. Said you wouldn’t know him anyway, but it was 
definitely you he wanted. Gave your full name and that, 
so there’s no mistake about it." 

"All right, I’ll come. Thanks a lot." 

Sergeant Henry hesitated. "I was just going, as a 
matter of fact." 

"Oh, that’s all right. I’ll see that everything’s all right, 
if you want to dash off. I expect you want to get to the 
match." 

Sergeant Henry nodded. "That’s it. I’ll be very grate- 
ful .. . " 

"That’s all right, quite all right. You can leave it to me.” 

Alan stood and watched the sergeant hurry away. 'Then 
he began to retrace his footsteps, taking his time. It would 
not do them any harm to wait a little longer at the other 
end of the telephone. Was it someone from the police ? He 
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wa# puzzled to find himself almost hoping that it was’. Now 
why should he feel like that.? By all the rules he cflght to 
be afraid, and yet he was not. He was looking forward to * 
picking up that telephone receiver. It would be interesting 
to learn how they had discovered about him. But perhaps 
they had known all the time. No, he could not accept that 
now. It was most unlikely that they would choose this 
moment to ring him up; there would be no point in it. Why 
should they run the risk of putting him on his guard ? 

He was at the bottom of the last flight of stairs when the 
explanation occurred to him. They were going to try to 
trick him into a confession of guilt. That was why they 
had spent so long in the general office and had not allowed 
anyone else in there. They had been rigging up some sort 
of listening device and now they had put through a call to 
him and were prepared to listen in as he gave himself away. 
The man on the other end would be a decoy. No doubt he 
would ask carefully prepared questions in the hope of trick- 
ing him into an admission that he had been in the office at 
the time of the attack on Barnard. W ell, he was going to 
enjoy this. He would give them a run for their money and 
at the end they would never know that the only reason why 
they had trapped him at all was that he had chosen to 
betray himself. 

The receiver lay on his desk and, as he leaned on the 
desk top, it began to rock slightly. Alan flicked the mouth- 
piece with his finger-nail. The man at the other end would 
wonder what was happening. Perhaps he pictured the 
unfortunate Sergeant Henry being assaulted in the same 
way as Barnard. The decoy would be impatient. He 
would be conscious that someone was moving about near 
the receiver and would wonder why he did not get an 
answer. Alan snatched up the telephone. 
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“Hdlol” His voice was loud; he hoped to startle' the 
man a^^the other aid. "Hello! Who's that.^ Speak up." 

A voice at the other end gave a name which soui^^ded 
unfamiliar. No doubt it was a fictitious name, for the man 
added: 

"You won’t know me." 

"No, I'm afraid I don’t. Are you sure you haven't made 
some mistake now .? No, no. Not about my name. You've 
got that right. About yours." 

Alan grinned at the receiver. That would puzzle them. 
They would think he was wise to their trick, but he had 
better not play his part of the game in that way. He had 
allowed himself to speak without thinking and he must be 
more careful. He spoke as genially as he could to the man 
at the other end, the decoy. 

No, just a little joke of his. Sorry. What could he do to 
help? A what? A diary. He felt in his pockets. He 
usually kept it in his breast pocket, but it was not there. 
It might have been in one of the larger pockets, but he 
could not find it. 

Now he remembered; he had not been wearing this 
suit the night before. It had been the blue one. So the 
diary would be in that. How much, then, did these people 
know ? They had guessed what suit he had worn the night 
before. How could they know that ? No, they had simply 
known about the diary and where he kept it. The descrip- 
tion given by the decoy was accurate enough; he might 
almost have had it in his hand. But, of course, that was the 
impression they were trying to give. It was very clever, 
more so than he had expected. He was going to enjoy 
this battle of wits over the telephone. 

But to Alan’s surprise the decoy sounded impatient, 
unwilling to stay and talk. 'That must mean that the eaves- 
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droppers had heard all they wanted to hear. But ho^ could 
that be ? What had he said that he should have b ftrayed 
hiigself so soon f The only explanation he could think of was 
that they had wanted to hear his voice. It seemed rather 
unnecessary in that case to devise a fiction about the diary. 

The decoy obviously wanted to ring off. He gave Alan 
an address at which he could call for the diary if he wanted 
it. Alan hastened to say that he was grateful. One might 
as well keep up the pretence, he thought. He scribbled the 
address on a pad from the drawer. 

He would go to the place. Yes, he would go there and 
ask for his diary, if the place existed. That too might be a 
fiction, but it would be interesting to find out. He had 
nothing to lose but time. There was a street directory in 
the drawer from which he had taken the pad and he looked 
up the address. The avenue certainly existed and it would 
be interesting to see if the house also did. 

There remained tlie interesting question of whom he 
would find there. 

With one ear tilted stiffly forward the donkej’ stood in 
front of its little cart. Busy shoppers brushed against it 
and one or two set it rocking slightly on its small hooves 
planted in the soft pile of a pale grey carpet. Later in the 
day there would be m-'re shoppers and it would be jostled 
frequently, but if it were to be knocked severely it would 
not fall ; the cart would hold it upright. 

It was the third donkey to be brought to that floor. Tina 
looked at it and approved. If you were going to do a 
display you had to go the whole w'ay with it. She would 
have liked four donkeys and carts, but there was not enough 
space, for the Swiss chalets took more room than she had 
allowed for. She had not reali.'ed that tlie donkeys would 
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be quite so Spanish in appearance and she suspected that 
they <i\>d not go as well with the chalet backgound as she 
had hoped. But it was the most ambitious display that she 
had tried in this department and the general effect was quite 
gratifying. It certainly caught the eye. The woollens, 
tumbled in the black, wrought-iron carts, had an attractive 
carelessness which gave the impression that innumerable 
customers had looked at them. They looked like bargains, 
though they were very far from it. 

Perhaps there was a little too much yellow, but it caught 
the eye and that was important. Her buyer seemed to have 
been drawn to yellows and bright reds, and Tina felt that 
the woollens lacked variety, but she was confident that she 
had done her best with what she had in stock. In an hour or 
so she would stroll through to the coat department and 
have a word with the new supervisor while she tried to 
assess how busy their department was in comparison with 
hers. They did not usually have so many shoppers but she 
always had the impression that those whom they had, 
meant business, whereas women tended to wander through 
the woollens section without any real intention of buying. 
That was the disadvantage of being so near to the rest- 
aurant, people tended to use it as a rendezvous. She felt 
sure that today, though, the donkeys and the chalets would 
work a minor miracle. 

The perfumed atmosphere of the store, which always 
seemed to Tina slightly stuffy though she knew that it was 
air-c:onditioned throughout, always seemed most notice- 
able at this time in the morning. Later it tended to fade, or 
perhaps she grew used to it. She sighed as she thought of 
the long afternoon which faced her. On Saturdays she 
went to lunch rather later than usual, feeling that thus she 
made the afternoon a little shorter. 
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'fhe chalets looked most effective from a distant, but 
perhaps customers would not hagfcgreed. She c(/jld not 
jud^e the display from their poi^^M view, since si^e knew 
just how the rather flimsy erections were held togetlier. 
It had been a dreadful job getting them up, but she was 
glad she had insisted that it should be done exactly as she 
wanted it. She had intended keeping the chalets for about 
a month and then getting rid of them, but they looked so 
effective that it crossed her mind to use them again in the 
autumn for the winter sports woollens. Yes, she w ould do 
that. They could be stored for a few months. The donkeys, 
however, had been expensive and she would have to keep 
them as long as possible until they began to look too 
shabby. 

To her right, in the jewellery department at the top of 
the main staircase, brilliant velvet birds were revolving 
slowdy in a huge gilded cage overlicad. Below the cage a 
silver globe with many facets like a great cut marcasite 
reflected red and green from electric light bulbs hanging 
beside it. The effect w’as unnecessarily vulgar, Tina 
thought, but the jewellery department had always seemed 
to her to let the sixth floor down; the ground floor was 
the place for that sort of display. 

She remembered with some distaste the years she had 
spent in a ground-flo<^'»" department. Some of the girls she 
had known then had envied her, she could not imagine why. 
The smell from the large, circular counter where they sold 
cosmetics had filled the whole floor and thei e had always 
been an elaborate hanging garden of potted plants near the 
entrance. Nobody in charge of the ground floor, so far as 
she could recall, had ever shown any imagination. The 
girls behind the cosmetics counter had always been very 
difficult and she supposed that were still so. She was 
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glad Aat her supervisor was capable and that she very 
seldom had any difficuljjj with the girls on this floor. 

She neard the hiss orlift doors opening and for the jcirst 
time that morning more than three people emerged. There 
were, in fact, seven women and a small child. If she really 
wanted to know how business was in the coat department, 
she had better go now while she had the chance. She felt 
that her supervisor resented her walking about the floor at 
a busy time when she ought to be in her office to deal with 
any problems that might arise. Not that there was ever 
any difficulty which Daphne could not handle perfectly 
well by herself, but Tina saw the girl's point of view. One 
did not want to give subordinates the impression that one 
had nothing to do. 

She began to walk briskly towards the coat department 
at the other end of tlie floor and, as slie passed under the 
gilded cage in the jewellery section, she could not help 
stooping a little as if she felt that the whole contraption 
was about to fall down on to her head. 

Within a few paces it was as if she had w alked under an 
arched gateway, past the dreadful barrier of the pendant 
cage, into a place where pride and self-respect no longer 
mattered. She knew it was an illusion, because there 
could never be such a place; but something seemed to be 
prompting her at this moment to do the impossible, in- 
excusable thing. She wanted to stand up on one of the 
polished counters and shout to the people drifting around 
her as if they were cattle wandering slowly across a 
meadow as they cropped the grass. She was reminded of a 
childhood holiday on a farm, the holiday she always 
remembered, and of how the)' had allowed her to call the 
cows for milking, but you had to call them in a special way 
or they w^ould not have come. 
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‘Coom on!’ you had to shout. ‘Coom on, cow! Co^ on!' 

She felt her lips framing the sounds. How te;^ble if 
she* were to do it. How could she explain it ? An uncon- ' 
trollable impulse. What sense would they make of that? 
Very little. 

‘Coom on! Coom on, cow there. Coom on!’ 

They were hardly human, these shoppers drifting from 
counter to counter, all eyes and fingers like spiders. They 
were a herd of mindless insects; not cattle, less than 
cattle. And these were the creatures who employed her. 
Oh, she had no illusions about that. She had accepted the fact 
long ago : she was not employed by a big store but by a 
herd of creatures who meant nothing to her and to whom 
she meant nothing. They were ants, and she and all the 
supervisors and buyers and salesgirls were like the aphides 
owned by ants, waiting for the caress of their possessors, 
ready to exude the sweet substance which was their only 
justification for existing. 

“Coom on.” She was aware that .she had actually said 
it, but very softly. 

A girl putting a coat on a rail had glanced at her. Had 
she heard ? It was impossible, .she had spoken so softly. 
The girl had stared merely because she had not seen her 
often in that department. That was reasonable enough. 
The girls had a sense of territory, she knew. They recog- 
nised her as the manager of the woollens department and 
they wondered why she was 1 ere. Perhaps they thought 
she was looking for ideas. No, the salesgirls did not think 
along those lines. She would have liked to ask the girl 
what she was thinking. The girl had an impudent face, 
.she would probably have given a sharp reply ; a pale little 
blonde with sulky lips. I.ooking for ideas indeed. Tina 
would have said : 
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"I^asI Why should I look for ideas ? Tve just had the 
most warding idea of all. Listen, do you know what they 
are i What we are f Shall I tell you 

No, it was impossible. Yet that temptation persisted, 
to say aloud : ‘Coom on! Do you hear that ? Coom on.' 

Now she was standing quite still and the girl was defin- 
itely staring. Perhaps she thought Tina was going to 
speak to her, to complain about something, A girl in her 
own department would have known better than to suppose 
she intruded upon her supervisor's duties. But she must 
look, Tina thought, as if she had not made up her mind, or 
as if she had forgotten her purpose in coming here. It would 
be as well not to let the girl think that she had nothing 
better to do than to stand about making up her mind and 
changing it again. 

There were more shoppers, the place was quite full. 
Tina's department would be busy too, she was quite sure. 
She had better go back. 

Ahead of her, between her and her office, was the swing- 
ing cage of velvet birds. She would have to pass it or even 
go underneath it, unless she went tlie long w'ay round past 
the lifts. Tina began to walk quite quickly to where the 
opening doors were emitting the customers whom she 
was there to serve, if indirectly. She felt a headache com- 
ing on ; and it was going to be a busy day. 

The restaurant covered an area about fifty yards square. 
Tina walked across to her usual table near the wall with 
french windows opening on to a balcony which looked over 
the roofs, spiked with lightning conductors, of office build- 
ings and lesser stores. She sat facing a wall papered with 
a dark-blue trellis design broken at too regular intervals 
by paintings of garish Mediterranean scenes in tastefully 
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unobtrusive frames. It was quite the most att|6ictive 
restaurant Tina knew of in the city and she valued the 
privilege of having lunch there. 

Here the sounds of the store were muffled and the noise 
of conversation from the well-spaced tables was deadened, 
like the tread of the waitresses’ shoes, by the thick carpet 
with its enormous blue and grey leaf design and by the 
faint, continuous humming which came from ventilator 
shafts disguised as ornamental columns. Neat partitions 
of wood crowned with climbing plants in shallow pots hid 
the faces of the people at adjacent tables. It was the kind 
of privacy which Tina prized most, a blessed anonymity to 
be found only in the centre of a throng of people busy with 
their own affairs. 


The waitress who usually served her caught her eye and 
hurried across. It pleased Tina to think that she got as 
good service as the customers who paid more for their 
meals. She was sorry to see that there were crumbs on the 
table and that the waitress brushed them on to the floor 


with her hand. From under the small serving table a pair 
of suede high-heeled shoes peeped and she w'ondered 
whether she ought to tell the girl to push them out of sight. 
But she was off duty now and had ordered her favourite 
lunch; she would let the matter pass. It was, after all, a 
privilege to have lunch in the store restaurant and she 
ought not to abuse it. 

Conscious of her good fortune, Tina continued to sit 
back in the upholstered chair and watch the activity around 
her until the soup arrived. As the waitress approached, 
Tina noticed that she was wearing a little brooch of gilt, 
thin bars of which enclosed a blue stone. It reminded her 
of the large cage in the jewellery department and she was 
irritated to find that the image of the cage persisted in her 
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mind ^ter the waitress had gone away. It did not surprise 
her th» the waitress’s ornament should have reminded her 
of something so lacking in taste, but she would have pre- 
ferred to forget about it in her leisure time. 

The faint hum from the ventilators seemed to grow 
louder, and the conversation of two women three yards 
away and screened from her by a tangle of green ivy leaves 
became more audible if no more intelligible. All the sounds 
about her were suddenly very important and she felt 
slightly ill as she stared at the soup on her plate. It was 
thick and already a slight skin seemed to be forming on 
its surface where a little of it had slopped on to the edge of 
the plate. She did not want to eat it now and closed her 
eyes. 

Immediately she saw the gilded cage and the velvet birds 
inside it, a terrible picture which seemed to be fastened to 
the inside of her eyelids. She had to open her eyes and she 
knew that the sight of the soup would make her ill. She 
wondered what could be wrong with her; was it simply 
that she had not slept well ? That had happened before but 
she had never had a reaction of this kind afterwards. Was 
there something wrong with her stomach.'* She felt sure 
that there was. Standing up, she began to walk across the 
restaurant to the ladies' room at tlie other side. Her wait- 
ress passed her and stared for a second without saying any- 
thing. Tina tried to smile. 

She had just returned to her table, from which the soup 
had been cleared, when the girl came up at once and asked 
her if she was all right. 

"Yes, I’m all right now, thanks.” 

“I could get you a cup of tea, if you’d like.” 

"No, thanks. I’ll have the salad when you’re ready.” 

"Oh, of course. I’ll fetch it right away. Only I thought 





you were still looking a bit pale and I thought you'jfl fancy 
something." 

''I'll have the salad." 

The girl went for it and Tina wondered if she had been 
rude to her. It did not matter particularly, waitresses were 
probably used to worse than that, but she did not like to 
think that she had shown the girl that she was on edge. 
One did not want to give subordinates the impression that 
one was not at one’s best. They were so quick to take 
advantage. 

She had too much imagination, she told herself. When 
it came to devising displays that was an advantage, but 
only then. If she had been married it miglit have been 
different; she felt she could have understood children. But 
she was not one of those fools who believed that marriage 
was the most important thing in life. She had only ever 
loved one man and he was dead. He had not b'ten a good 
father, because he had never really understood his daugh- 
ters. Or perhaps he had understood Alice, but not her. Yet 
she felt sure that she had been more fond of him than Alice 
had. 

Old-fasliioned ideas about morality had never troubled 
her, Tina thought. Alice w^as the one who had always 
wanted to be respectable. But Tina had been the one with 
the imagination. Maybe that was why she had liked 
George Davis, because he had said : 

"You've got imagination, Tina." 

Well, she had ; imagination enough to see the ^utility of 
an affair with a married man. It was no good pretending 
that there might be a chance, because George had always 
been quite frank about his wife. If there were a chance, it 
was very remote. Tina did not believe that the idea had 
influenced her in any way. She was not prepared to look 
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too d^ply into her own motives. That seemed to her a 
waste of time. 


The waitress was trying to be kind. The next time she 
came past Tina's table she had a newspaper in her hand, and 
she laid it on the table. Somebody had left it at another 
table and no doubt she thought Tina would be interested or 
that it would take her mind off whatever was upsetting her. 
Tina glanced at the paper. It was a Saturday lunch-hour 
edition of a paper which canie out every weekday evening. 
Usually it was devoted to sport, but there was often some- 
thing of interest on the front page. Tina turned the paper 
over and opened it. 

Her glance was casual and she read the headlines without 
taking in their meaning, for they looked like any others, 
but as she looked at the column to the left a name caught 
her eye. She read the paragraph, then the one above it, 
and felt a sudden numbness of surprise. Quite suddenly 
she wanted some fresh air, and she got up from her table. 

Standing on the balcony with the paper still in her hand, 
she thought about her brother-in-law. It was difficult to 
believe that anything like this should have happened to 
Harold, that anyone should have felt the desire to attack 
him in — of all places — his own office. She had not thought 
that he w^as the sort of man to make enemies. 

She had always felt a little sorry for Alice, her younger 
sister, if only because Harold had seemed so much older 
than her. He had never made very good conversation, 
Tina remembered, and when he did talk enthusiastically 
it was about gardening. Not that she could say that she 
disliked him. In a way you could not help feeling rather 
fond of him, he seemed so vague. Alice frequently asserted 
that he was a very clever mathematician, and maybe he was. 
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A^’ce was very loyal, Tina thought. She herself had ajlways 
been the ambitious one. 

Apparently Harold was not in a bad way. Tht paper 
said that the concussion was not severe and the doctors 
could not say for certain when he would recover conscious- 
ness, but you did not expect them to commit themselves. 
No doubt the police were certain to be on the spot as soon 
as he came to, in the hope that he might be able to name 
his assailant. If someone had wanted to kill him the job 
had been bungled. It was quite funny really, if you let 
yourself look at it disinterestedly. 

She was having unkind thoughts again; it was a bad 
habit of which she must try to break herself. Everybody 
had a funny side and you had to compel yourself not to see 
it when you met them. Harold was never really comical 
and certainly not in his present condition. 

It was no good avoiding her duty, which waa^to ring up 
Alice, commiserate with her and ask if there was any more 
news about him. If she did nothing else, she could at least do 
that, Tina told herself. It would be quite brutal not to do so 
and Alice, after all, was her younger sister. The telephones 
were on the floor below and she could go down after her 
meal. No, she would do it now. What was Alice's number ? 
She believed she could remember it, but she did not often 
telephone her, and it would be as well to look it up in the 
directory. She always found it rather embarrassing when 
she dialled a wrong number and had to apologise. But she 
would ring up Alice now. 

When she had put down the receiver she began to feel 
better. 

Being ill had made her hungry and she quite enjoyed the 
rest of the meal, though she ate slowly because she felt she 
owed that to her stomach. She had often thought that this 
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job did not really suit her. The fact that she was gocxi at 
it did not matter. It seemed to her more than likely that 
she wotild have been good at any job which she had chqsen 
to do. She hoped she was as humble as the next woman, 
but she had always been more clever than Alice. Alice 
would never have made a career for herself. It was as well 
for her that she had married, though perhaps that too 
would not have been necessary if Father had behaved as 
any self-respecting businessman would have done. With a 
little care and less over-confidence he could have contrived 
to leave the two girls reasonably well off. But he had gone 
his own way, listening to no advice and certain that he 
knew the short cut to a fortune. 

It was sad about Alice, for Tina could not believe that 
she had really loved Harold. Of course, she respected him 
and probably felt that she would like to look after him. 
But you could not deny that Alice had a calculating streak 
in her, she always managed to do what was best for herself 
while giving the impression that she was doing it for the 
best of motives. Well, Alice would not have made a 
business woman; she had been too like Father. And now 
this thing had happened to Harold. In a way it was retri- 
bution, though really it was not Harold who ought to have 
been punished. But now she was thinking about Alice in 
relation to punishment and that would never do. She was 
half-way to becoming a bitter old maid, Tina told herself 
with a smile. She could afford this little joke with herself, 
knowing that she was not really the bitter sort. 

She tried to consider herself objectively; she had always 
been sympathetic towards Alice because of Harold. He 
was not the sort of husband Tina would have wanted. But 
how could she be sure of that? Tina asked herself the 
question and tried to answer honestly. Some women mar- 
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ried for love — she would have done so, if she had married 
at all. But that cx)uld never have been Alice’s way. Alice 
ha(^ never been able to be honest with herself; but A)w she 
would know what it was like to be on one's own, to live on 
after the person one had loved most in the world was dead. 
For Alice could not fail to have acquired some affection 
towards Harold after so long. 

No, she rebuked herself. She was being unkind to Alice 
now, after convincing herself that she was sympathetic. 
But it was true that slie was sympathetic. She had tele- 
phoned Alice as soon as she had heard die news. Surely 
that had been a significant act. 

Alan got off the bus at the comer of a wide avenue of 
matured elms which had been cropped until they looked 
hideously neat. Their great stumps of limbs jutted out 
towards the telephone wires which were almost^ level with 
them. He had had a better view of the houses from the top 
of the bus than he had from the pavement now, for most of 
them were concealed b}' high walls broken by large sand- 
stone gate-posts on which the names of the houses had 
been carved. But many of the names were illegible now, 
for the soft stone had weathered, and he had difficulty in 
finding the house he wanted. 

At the gate Alan stopped. He could not see beyond a 
curving barrier of shrubs, but he knew that the path ran 
round to the left and straightened about ten yards from the 
front of the house. He was puzzled by this inexplicable 
prescience; could he have dreamed about the place? He 
knew that the experience was not uncommon and that it 
was usually explained as a memory of a dream; not that 
that explained anything really. But somehow diis seemed 
different. He was quite sure of his facts this time and he 
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knewiwhat he would see when he walked up the drive to 
the house. He was so certain he knew exactly how the path 
curvedf that when he saw it he would feel no satisfactiop in 
having been right. There was no possibility of his being 
wrong. Thus for once he could not accept the dream ex- 
planation; he had to face the fact that he had been in this 
place before. 

So the story about the diary might be true. This was a 
possibility which he had not taken into account. He must 
think of a plan; what was he to say to the man who would 
open the front door ? It was obvious what the man would 
expect him to say, and he supposed he might as well do the 
expected thing. He had walked into the trap with complete 
awareness of its nature, and it was too early to give the 
game away. He would behave like a man who had come to 
recover some lost property from a stranger, if only he 
could remember how such a man would act. It was not 
easy when he tried to decide on a definite action. No 
doubt anyone in that situation would be embarrassed at 
addressing a stranger and would half expect to be asked to 
prove his identity. Well, he could do that, and the initia- 
tive would pass at once to the enemy. 

Yet perhaps he was assuming too much; perhaps this 
person whom he was about to meet was no enemy. No, it 
was impossible that this incident could be unconnected with 
the attack on Barnard. He could not believe that he would 
have been invited to this place on this pretext by someone 
who did not know who he was and what he had done. The 
situation was just convincing enough to be a genuine 
attempt to return his lost property, and he was even pre- 
pared to admit that he might indeed have been here before 
and lost the diary, and yet he knew there must be another 
reason. The diary was an excuse and no doubt it was a good 
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one, but the purpose behind the telephone call had'to be 
revealed in the end. He would behave as naturally as he 
coi^d and trust to his instinct to warn him of danger. 

The danger existed, he did not doubt that ; it remained 
to discover its nature and whether it was immediate or 
secondary. He could not go back now, for he had taken the 
decisive step several hours ago, from which moment he had 
passed out of his own control, made a voluntary transfer of 
authority. He was no longer his own man and, since he had 
chosen to abdicate, he knew that he only seemed to make 
the decisions. 

If he had doubted that he would persist in this inquiry, 
the foreknowledge of what he would see past the bend of 
the path was enough to convince him that he was controlled 
by something outside himself. And he knew that, though 
he himself was capable of changing his mind, this external 
force was not. It would not have brought him here unless 
this were a place in which something had to happen. 

He began to walk up the drive, but he had only taken a 
few steps when he had a new thought or, as it seemed, half 
remembered something. It was true that in a moment or 
two he would see the house; that was to be expected. But 
something else remained for him to see. He could not 
remember what that thing was, but he knew it was terrible 
and, in a way, ridiculous. He stopped, and then continued 
more slowly. 

Now he was making a deliberate effort to walk at a slow 
pace, for something seemed to be telling him that he should 
be running now. Why was this? There was nothing 
behind him of which he was afraid, nothing that he had to 
escape. He was going to meet whatever was terrible, what- 
ever there was to fear. Yet some instinct seemed to be 
urging him to run. He compelled himself to place one foot 
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deliberately in front of the other, to shift his weight as 
slowly as his balance allowed. 

It Ms^is as if he were experiencing or suffering something 
which had happened to somebody else in this place, some- 
body who had been afraid and had run up this gravel path 
to escape not a person but a fact, some happening. 

He thought he could remember something more now. 
There was something which he had wanted to do and, with- 
out in fact consciously depiding to do it, he had allowed 
himself to be directed towards the end which some hidden 
part of him desired. This was the reason for the abdication : 
he knew that, if the thing were to be done, a choice had to 
be made. The end he wanted, but the choice made him 
afraid. If there had to be responsibility he would rather 
that something outside him accepted it, and then he would 
be prepared to obey. It suited him to be an instrument, 
even though he knew that what seemed to be another will 
was in reality his own. For he guessed that the external 
force was only a projection of his own wishes. 

The important step, the moment of decision, both seemed 
deceptively simple when you reached them, so that you 
tricked yourself into believing that this was not really the 
crisis, but that what you were about to do was nothing 
more than the natural consequence of a much more im- 
portant decision which had already been taken. So now he 
could almost trick himself into believing that the attack on 
Barnard had been the significant decision and that after it 
everything else which happened was inevitable. 

He seemed to be walking beside his shadow now and 
could picture himself beside the rhododendron bushes as 
in a blurred photograph, a kind of double exposure. He 
had tried to do this thing before, not cautiously, as now, 
but in a moment which had almost been desperate. What 
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had been the reason for the difference? He could not 
remember, but he knew there had been a reason. Some- 
th!^ had happened to him unexpectedly and thy thing 
had made him hesitate. It had been obvious to him then, 
though he doubted it now, that he was being punished. But 
for what? Not, surely, for anything which he had done. 
He knew now what it had been : some sort of blow had 
been delivered to him and he had known then that it was 
because of what he was about to do. 

After that incident the will for what he had to do had 
been lost, his sense of purpose destroyed. He had been 
turned aside, as it seemed, into a sleep in which he lay 
among many strange figures, not monsters of a world 
which belonged to sleep, but creations of men. He had for- 
gotten about them until now, but the memory of his experi- 
ence was becoming clearer. For a little while he did not 
know why, and then he realised that in a fevn paces he 
would come again to that place where he had lain and 
thought. And now the thoughts too were coming back. 
He was begimiing to remember how he had planned tliis, 
leaving behind the talisman, the object he might never see 
again but which, if it were returned to him, would tell him 
that he was given another opportunity. In a moment or 
two he would know. 

He turned tlie bend of the drive and saw the stone creat- 
ures through a gap in the rhododendrons. He had been 
wrong to doubt, for he knew the truth now. He had the 
second chance. It would be given to him with the diary. 

Alan walked less hesitantly along the straight stretch of 
path leading to the front porch and rang the bell beside the 
door. 

Joyce looked at the dinner plate which she had taken 
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from the oven. The vegetables had dried and shrunk to 
dark stains and fragments which stuck to the plate and 
would-be removed only with difficulty. The meal was 
ruined and Joyce was glad she had had hers without wait- 
ing for Alan. What had detained him at the office ? It was 
unlikely that anything important had occurred at lunch- 
time on a Saturday. Had there been an accident ? If any- 
thing had happened to Alan he would have rung up one of 
the neighbours and given her a message. Even if he were 
ill, someone would have let her know by now. She could 
only suppose that he had expected tlie delay to be brief and 
had not troubled to warn her. 

Then he must be on his way home now and perhaps 
something had happened to the train. Joyce knew that the 
electricity had failed before. That seemed the most likely 
explanation and there was notliing she could do but wait. 
She put the plate on the table and left it to go cold. It 
would be useless to put it back in the oven, for it looked 
inedible already. 

She listened. Was that the sound of a train The sound 
faded and she waited for five minutes. If he had been on it, 
he would have had time to reach the house by now. But 
perhaps it had been a train in the other direction. The 
sound had been unmistakable, but that did not mean that 
Alan had not been held up by an electricity failure, because 
one line might be in order. She wondered if that were pos- 
sible. If trains could go to town but not return, surely 
there would be some confusion. Tliey would all be stand- 
ing outside the terminus and soon none would be able to 
move in either direction. 

Her imagination presented her with what was almost 
a picture of the scene, a picture with no movement or 
colour. She saw the long trains standing in lines outside 
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the terminal station on the large bridge which crossed the, 
road with the petrol station. There was a bus stop opposite 
thftpetrol station and a parking place for cars. traffic 
'ould be buzzing along the road and under the railway 
bridge and the people in the cars and buses would look up 
and perhaps see one of the trains on the nearest line, but 
they would never dream that all the trains were held up 
because something had gone wrong with the electricity 
supply. But the passengers in the train would feel envy 
and even hatred for the people in the cars and buses far 
below. It was a terrible scene. Joyce did not know why it 
seemed so to her. Perhaps it was because something more 
than the trains had stopped. 

The thought began to worry her. What if Alan were 
never to come home ? But that was impossible. He wanted 
to see her and would be hungry. He would find his way 
home, surely. The trains could not stop thci^ for ever. 
Somebody would do something to get them going again. 
Nothing very serious could have happened, nothing that 
could not be remedied in time. Tliere was nothing to do 
but to wait. Yet the ridiculous idea returned, tliat some- 
thing more than trains had stopped. 

Women often had intuitions and knew when something 
had happened. Joyce felt sure she would know if any- 
thing had happened to Alan — if, for example, he had been 
knocked down by a car on his way to the station, or if he 
were dead. He was not dead, .loyce felt quite sure of it. 
She would have known otherw'ise. When her aunt had died 
suddenly in October she had known. She had said to a 
neighbour, "My aunt is dead,” and the woman had asked, 
"When did you find out? This morning?” And .she had 
said, "Yes, a minute ago.” She had said it casually, just 
lik« that, and the neighbour had looked at her in an odd 



way. But she had known and the telegram came after 
lunch to say that her aunt was dead. 

You^heard about cases like that. Some people laughed at 
fortunes and horoscopes, but took that sort of thing quite 
seriously. You had to, because it could not be denied. You 
knew about a thing which had happened, and you knew 
before the news could ever have reached you. And if that 
happened, why not accept that the stars could aflFect your 
life too Joyce knew women who denied all these things 
and yet never sent away a gipsy who came to the door. 
They explained it away by saying that even if people could 
not actually curse you they could bear ill-will, and ill-will 
had a way of following you wherever you went and what- 
ever you did. 

If, then, she believed that something besides the trains 
had stopped, what was that thing? Something had hap- 
pened a few moments ago. But perhaps it had affected 
someone .she did not know and it might have no connection 
with Alan or herself. It just happened w'hile she was 
wondering why Alan w'as so late, and she had connected 
the two in her mind. Or perhaps someone had thought ill 
of Alan or herself and the thought had crossed over to her, 
in which case there was nothing to be done and she might 
as well forget about it, because you could not go through 
life without treading on someone’s toes. You would be 
more than human if you did not make a few enemies in your 
time. Joyce thought about a woman two doors away. 

There were some people to whom you took an immediate 
dislike even when you knew nothing about them. When 
you tried to find a reason for the dislike you were at a loss, 
but the surprising thing was that you were usually right 
to dislike them, though you did not know why. If you had 
to supply reasons for everything you did and felt, you 
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would soon be in a -terrible state. Reasoning things out. 
was all very well, but where did it lead you in the end ? 
Alan was that sort, he spent too much time thinking things 
out and so he usually ended up doing nothing. She had 
told him a few times that that was the cause of his stomach 
trouble, worrying. 

He would probably worry even more when she told him 
about the baby. She had carefully avoided telling him, 
because she knew that it would ruin their plans. But she 
would have to tell him quite .soon ; she no longer had the 
excuse that she was not certain about it. These things 
happened, she would say. And after all, it was not the end 
of the world, a baby coming. She felt that she was almost 
looking forward to it. She had not told anyone, but she 
would have to tell Alan soon. She would choose a time 
when he was happy and likely to receive the news with 
pleasure, not when he was worrying about thfe office or 
about what somebody had said to him. He worried too 
much about what people said to him, but that was because 
he was sensitive. Even she was unkind to him sometimes 
and did not try to understand his problems. Perhaps it 
would be better if he could tell her his worries, share them. 

After all, she loved him. Joyce began to think about 
sharing things. 

In the middle of the afternoon Tina remembered the man 
she had struck with her car the previous evening. All day 
she had done her best to limit her thoughts, to concentrate 
upon herself, and in this she had been helped by her tem- 
porary indisposition. Though she felt better now, the 
headache lingered and, as the afternoon progressed, became 
an almost unbearable pain behind the eyes. She wondered 
if she ought to have a brighter bulb in her office lamp, (hi 
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the other hand, it might be the atmosphere, which always 
became unpleasant on busy afternoons. Her windows 
would liot open and the only ventilator which she had avas 
of the circular glass type which admitted air through small 
holes. 

She closed her eyes for a moment and rested her hands 
over them, and in that moment she seemed to be in the 
car again when the man ran from the dark gateway and she 
struck him. Very briefly she had the impression that she 
was going to stop in time, then she felt the impact and was 
impelled forward in the driving seat, her body pressed 
against the wheel as she braked. She felt sure now that 
the accident had been more serious than she had supposed 
at the time. It was impossible that the man should have 
walked away unconcerned. At least he would suffer from 
shock. Tina blamed herself for having acted foolishly. 
She had not even taken the trouble to look for the man she 
had struck. Wliat if he had been ill or unfit in some way 
and the accidei had killed him ? 

That was not unlikely; people died after the most trivial 
accidents and, even if the man had been to blame for it, she 
ought to have got out of the car and investigated. If he 
were to die or had already died as a result, she was respon- 
sible, because she had not done all that wshe could. Tina 
recalled having read somewhere in connection with a 
famous legal case that in France they had a law under 
which you could be charged with having failed to render 
assistance to a person in danger of death. She doubted 
whether such a law existed in the United Kingdom, but the 
fact did not reassure her now that she was persuaded of her 
own guilt. 

This was the thought which had been haunting her 
through the night. She remembered that it had been a ^jest- 
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less sleep and that her dreams had been many and confused. 
But perhaps the confusion existed only in recollection. Tlie* 
doubts in her mind had been quite clear to her, she felt 
certain, and she had deliberately set out to drive them from 
her mind after she had got up. That was what had been 
wrong with the day, this doubt. If only she had had the 
courage to investigate what had happened, she would not 
have these doubts. Instead she would now know for 
certain how far she was to blame, of what crime she could 
accuse herself. 

Was there a remedy ? She tried to relax and think, but 
all that came to her was a memory of her grandmother's 
voice chiding her for some petty fault and saying over and 
over again: ** What's done can't be undone." It was too 
easy to accept that and it was not strictly true. In fact, she 
was inclined to believe that she had merely allowed tempta- 
tion to approach in a more subtle way. Sh(K must not 
suppose tliat there was nothing to be done now. It was no 
good waiting for the police to broadcast a radio appeal for 
witnesses of the accident. It might not be serious enough 
for that, the man might not have died but might simply be 
lying injured in hospital. Then she thought that something 
worse might have happened. They might not have found 
him; he might still be lying where he had fallen. It was a 
quiet avenue in which the tiling had happened and Tina 
believed that one or two of those houses were unoccupied. 
What if the man had crawled into one and nobody had 
found him ^ 

No, she could not allow her imagination to play these 
games witli her. There might or might not be a case for 
her to answer. She would know for certain if she had stop- 
ped and looked immediately it had happened, but she had 
not^done so. Now her duty was clear: she must approach 
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the police and tell them the story. No doubt they would 
ask why she had not told them sooner, especially as she had 
been on her way to them when the accident had happened. 
Naturally they would be suspicious of her story, but she 
believed that the facts could be verified. She wondered 
what her situation would be. They would not be well- 
disposed towards her now, but they were probably used to 
dealing with people who lost their heads after accidents. 
And after all, she was a woman. 

This thought made her irritated with herself. How 
cowardly to expect special treatment because of one's sex, 
she thought, when one had always believed that women 
should have equality in public and private life. She was not 
afraid to face tlie police and she would not expect them to 
be lenient because she was a woman. That would be worthy 
of Alice, whose attitude she had always rather despised. 
She could do better than that, surely. 

But it was unrealistic, quite unrealistic, to deny that 
women were sometimes entitled to special treatment. Tina 
thought of the man who had broken into the house the 
night before. That had been the start of it all, that and 
Sugar’s absence. She had been ill at ease, and the news of 
Harold’s misfortune now increased her nervousness. She 
had been foolish in doing what she had done. It had been 
natural enough to try to get in touch with the police, but 
she felt that she must have looked very silly. She wondered 
what the policeman who had accompanied her home had 
thought about the incident. Naturally he had been very 
polite because it was probably not the first time that such 
a thing had happened to him. But what had been his 
private thoughts ? What, for instance, had he said to his 
wife about it when he went off duty ? 

It was all very well having bright ideas of a womui's 
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place in the community, and Tina felt she was not being 
too smug in thinking that she had done very well in the'* 
man’s world where she had chosen to work. But other 
wo*men did not choose that kind of career; in factihey did 
not think in terms of careers but of homes. And of course 
they were the women who claimed not to be interested in 
equality, because in their lives the important thing was the 
difference between the sexes. Tina knew what they thought, 
for she had discussed the question with them, with women 
like Alice, and discussion had been as futile as anything 
could be. Yet the fact remained that .she, a woman with a 
mind of her own and a successful career in which she had by 
no means reached her limit of achievement, had been 
afraid because of a burglar. She consoled herself with the 
thought that most of the men she knew in the business 
world would have felt and done the same; but she was not 
quite sure whether this was really true. They^might not 
be as weak as they seemed to her when she met them on an 
equal standing. 

If she had been a coward once, slie could not afford to be 
one again. She liad failed to make the right decision and 
now it was more difficult to decide. She thought of going 
to the same police station and being interviewed by the 
policeman who had taken her home, and she did not fancy 
the idea. No, if she were going to the police it would have 
to be somewhere else. Could she go up to a police officer 
in the street and tell him the whole truth Would he be 
prepared to listen She doubted it. Yet, she did not know, 
they might be bound in circumstances of that kind to listen 
to what amounted to a confession. They never knew when 
the information they received might be important. Yes, 
surely he would listen. She would choose him very care- 
fully, a policeman who looked the sort who would listen. 
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Not one who looked sympadietic, though; she was not 
‘prepared to deceive herself so far. 

Whe^ the store had closed she would take a stroll arowd 
the city centre and she promised herself that she would go 
up to the first policeman she saw, if he looked the sort 
who . . . the very first. She did not know what she would 
say; not in so many words. But she had her story and she 
would tell it as briefly and clearly as she dared. 

As it grew later Tina found that she was almost looking 
forward to the confession. 

In the ground-floor room which looked on to the back 
garden Alan stood beside the corpse of the old man, Ernie. 
In his left hand he still held the metal rod, now more than 
rusted, which looked as if it had been brought from outside. 
In his right hand was the diary. 

Alan tried hard to remember the conversation they had 
had. He could remember the old man's opening the door 
and he supposed that he had said something about the 
diary, for they had come through the house to this room. 
Alan looked about him. In the comer was a pile of old iron 
among which he had found his weapon. It had been collec- 
ted by the old man, no doubt, very conveniently for Alan. 
Tlie corpse lay slightly out of the centre of the room with 
the feet nearest to the window. 

Now it was clear to Alan that this was what he had had to 
do from the very beginning, this was the intention which he 
had concealed from himself even when, days before, he had 
chosen the place for tliis perfect crime. 

There was no hurry now; he could sit in a chair and think 
of his next move; not that there would be much difficulty, 
unless he were very unlucky. He would walk casually from 
the house, and, if anyone should sec him, that person 



would probably not remember afterwards. He knew that 
the old man lived alone, and the body would probably not- 
be found for ^ day or two. Alan felt very pleased. 

Xs he sat in the chair, he permitted himself to ehjoy the 
sense of achievement which the scene gave him, a feeling 
of having triumphed over circumstance. He knew now 
that he was different from others and not just one of a 
crowd. As a child he had been half aware of this and had 
dreamed of heroism, of being admired for the possession 
of certain qualities which might, in other circumstances, 
have made him heroic. He had read somewhere, he could 
not remember where, that there existed men and women 
with the power to achieve greatness when the occasion 
arose, in war or in times of effort and endurance, and that 
the same people were frustrated by normal life. As he had 
grown older he had realised that he was unique, that no one 
else was quite the same as he was. No one else, j[or example, 
seemed aware of a destiny or that his actions were con- 
trolled from without. But Alan had known this and knew 
it still. 

Was that why he had to make this experiment, to prove 
to himself that he was capable of more than the average 
man or woman ? No, it was something else, he thought. 
What he had done was merely inevitable ; an act which he 
had done despite himself, or despite his reason. For he 
recognised that what had prevented him from committing 
this crime the day before had been reason, the power of 
rational thought. And his reason had deceived him into 
thinking that nothing which happened w'as without signifi- 
cance. It had insisted that there was a pattern in all things; 
that if he were to commit an act of violence the act must 
haye a motive. So he had come to think that the person 
he wanted to kill was Barnard, because he did not like 
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Barnard. Of course there was a pattern in everything that 
‘men did, but they were not bound to see the pattern, for 
it was greater and more intricate than they could hope to 
understand. 

The room was not very tidy and he felt that he would 
have liked to stay and arrange the scene rather more 
neatly. The corpse of the old man, for instance, could have 
been placed rather more centrally. But the general effect 
was satisfying and he would have to be content. He threw 
the metal rod into the com?r with the rest of tlie rubbish 
which the old man had accumulated. Then he looked for a 
few seconds at the body. It was interesting to think that 
he did not even remember the old man’s name. But that was 
part of the bargain; he had relinquished the right to know. 

Going out of the room he closed the door carefully, as he 
did the front door. It was not so easy to walk casually down 
the drive as he had thought it would be, for he had an 
unpleasant sensation of being watched not by one being 
but by a number. He stopped at the gateway, but there 
was nobody in the street. The perfection remained un- 
broken, and apparently unbreakable. 

The main shopping area of the city was full of footsteps 
and voices and twice Alan was jostled by one of the crawl- 
ing crowd. Intent upon the window displays, women 
walked straight at him and compelled him to give way. 
Their actions seemed less purposeful than his, Alan 
thought. At least he knew what he wanted and what he 
had to do. His mouth was dry and he wanted some tea. 
But this was a part of the city centre which he did not know 
very well and there appeared to be no convenient little 
caf4s. He thought it might be a good idea to go in through 
one of those impressive store entrances. 
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This one, now; surely there would be a restaurant. He 
held the swinging door for a woman, who did not thank 
hitp, and hesitated briefly on the threshold of a place he had 
not seen before so far as he knew. The thick 4mell of 
cosmetics seemed to rise from the carpet on which he trod, 
and he decided to penetrate farther before he caused a stop- 
page at tlie swing-doors. Opposite and at some distance 
from the doorway were the lifts and he remembered that 
there was usually a notice directing customers to the de- 
partments of a store. He would go and see if there was a 
restaurant. 

Here movement was more turbulent and complex as 
escalators to the upper floors absorbed the periphery of 
the crowd. Alan watched the heads and shoulders going 
up and noticed how the black rubber strip on which the 
hands rested failed to keep pace with the stairs but moved 
in little jerks, which compelled the uneasy passengers to 
shift their grip occasionally. He stood for a time and 
stared at them going up on either side of him like the 
blessed in an artist’s impression of some medieval allegory. 
But he was impatient, and made his way towards a lift 
which had just descended. The gates rang open and the 
turbulence increased. 

The restaurant was as crowded as anywhere else in the 
building and, although it was unusually large for a store of 
that size, there was something oppressive about it, Alan 
thought. For the paper on the walls was trellised with a 
dark blue pattern which killed the pictures hanging along 
it. Here conversation rumbled like a series of explosions 
muffled by sea depths, and from somewhere near by came 
an unending, shrill whirr which refused to be absorbed by 
the volume of voices. 

^an walked past ugly climbing plants writhing out of 
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iheir pots on stands of veneered wood between new tables 
^hich looked too small for their chairs. Few of the wait- 
resses, he noticed, were under middle age. But he found a 
vacant lable which seemed acceptable. 

A waitress came, exuding an unmistakable scent of 
perspiration, which lingered after she was gone with his 
order. His tea and toasted tea-cakes arrived rather more 
quickly than he had expected and he felt hungry suddenly. 
There were crumbs on the table, but the waitress made no 
attempt to brush them away. After a few moments Alan 
flicked at the cloth with his paper serviette, but the crumbs 
were stuck with jam or something of the sort. The atmos- 
phere of the place made him sleepy and when he had 
finished he sat back and closed his eyes. 

He was a little anxious about doing that, for he did not 
know what images might present themselves to him. But 
he need not have been alarmed ; there was not even dark- 
ness behind his eyelids, only the faint flush of daylight 
still penetrating. He was grateful to discover that he 
could relax without thinking about anything at all. He 
was in no haste to demand his bill and stayed in the res- 
taurant for over an hour. If his waitress was impatient with 
him he was unconcerned about that too, for it was easy to 
avoid meeting her eye. 

When at last he was ready to go, he did not make for 
the lifts, but decided to stroll down the staircase and have 
a look at the shop. The first floor he came to did not look 
very attractive, though he was amused by an elaborate 
cage-like decoration which hung above the jewellery 
counter. He wondered why they should have a jewellery 
department up here. Surely the place for it was on the 
ground floor. But perhaps they had two. On the counter 
in front of him were some of the heavy-looking bracelets 
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which Joyce had always admired. He looked at them and 
felt an access of pity for somebody — ^he was not sure for 
wh9m. He recalled days in childhood when ev^ything 
had been upset and he had refused to shed a tear tor him- 
self, and how he had at last escaped into the privacy of the 
attic or garden and had known the relief of crying. But 
now he was not sorry for himself. Still, the sensation was 
pleasant after so long a time. 

Reluctantly he moved away from the bracelets and 
crossed the floor to the down escalator. There was a 
section devoted to women's coats and a group of angular 
dummies dressed in bright woollens. His eye was so 
caught by these that he could not avoid a collision with a 
smartly-dressed, grey-haired woman who seemed to be a 
supervisor. He apologised, but the woman hurried past 
without acknowledging his remark. He felt angry with her, 
thinking that she was one of those career wom^ who ran 
themselves ragged trying to hold a position of authority 
for which they were quite unsuited. He looked after the 
woman, but almost at once she disappeared betw^een two 
large representations in wood and painted fabric of Swiss 
chalets. They looked ugly to Alan, but he noticed a life- 
size model of a donkey with a cart, which amused him so 
much that he wanted to laugh aloud. It had a ridiculously 
human expression and one car tilted so far forward that it 
might have been a unicorn. He could not resist chuckling 
about it on the escalator, so that several people glanced at 
him curiously. 

Now that he was rested and refreshed, he did not feel so 
badly about the crowd and was prepared to walk the streets 
of the city for several hours if necessary. But he did not 
thiAk it would be necessary. There was not much more 
tin^ left to him, surely. It was impossible that Barnard 
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^hould remain unconscious for much longer. By not going 
home he had given himself a few more hours, but they 
would l^ave all the local police looking for him as sooiv as 
Barnard 'could tell them what had happened. It was not 
unlikely that Barnard had already regained consciousness 
and that the next policeman to walk in this direction would 
stare and come towards him. Very well, he would accept 
the situation, even welcome the encounter. But between 
then and now he was at liberty to walk the pavements of 
the city and watch the people coming in for their evening’s 
amusement or going out with the day’s purchases. It 
would be a kind of good-bye from him to them, though 
they would not know it. 

Alan walked out of the store and crossed the road to the 
less busy side. But already the crowds were thinning. In 
half an hour or so the store would be closing. He remem- 
bered days he had spent shopping with Joyce and how 
there was one shop which she had always left to the last, 
for she liked it most of all, though it was too expensive 
and they had never bought anything there. He would not 
go past there, because if he did he could not avoid being 
reminded of Joyce and she would never go there with him 
again. 

It was strange to think that you would never see certain 
people again; Barnard for example. Even Barnard did not 
know that he, Alan Caldey, had discovered something 
which was so obvious that no one else had ever thought 
of it. And it was this ; you could put an end to people 
quite effectively without killing them, without even laying 
a hand on them. In this way he would put an end to them 
all, even to Joyce. She did not exist any more for him. Of 
course, that did not mean that he stopped feeling any- 
thing about her. He could pity her and perhaps soon he 
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would understand her better than anyone else could. He^ 
would give something, though, to hear just what Barnard 
said about him when he came to. But that was ij; there 
was always something you could not have. 

A memory of something exquisitely amusing was trying 
to occupy his mind now, as if some recent thought had 
reminded him of a forgotten incident. The obscure memory 
pleased him in a secret way, like a joke which he shared 
with somebody who was intimate with him. Yet he could 
not think who that intimate companion might be. 

It did not matter; there was no need to recall details of 
whatever was so amusing, the exquisite sensation was 
enough. Alan walked along and showed no sign of his 
amusement, for this was too delicious to be betrayed even 
by a chuckle. 

Beside him now was an unusual building of blackened 
stone j)iled in great slabs or moulded into traceries and 
spires as fragile and yet heavy as an iced cake. The 
library had been built from a generous private bequest, 
but its site had not been chosen well. Alan looked up at 
the walls with their illegible inscriptions and saw some- 
thing far away at the top of the building which reminded 
him of something secret. At once he wanted to run away, 
lest the memory should return to him; and now he knew 
that he did not want to remember, only to enjoy the joke 
of having a secret. 

He walked on thoughtfully now, for he was puzzled that 
something so ridiculous as the stone carving of a little dog's 
head high up on a building should disturb him so. 

A group of people on a bombed site attracted his atten- 
tion. ,The place was an open car park along one side of 
which were a few barrows of fruit and flowers, but they 
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did not seem to be doing very well at the barrows, for 
something more interesting was happening in the middle 
of the area. Alan went over to see, treading on a litter of 
gilded orange-wrappings, fragments of newspapers, apple 
cores and bad fruit as withered as parchment and, under 
all that, the earth on which the city stood. 

Something alive but ugly was grovelling at the feet of 
a small, yellow-faced man in a cloth cap, and the little man 
was haranguing the crowd. 

"He’s going to get out of it in four minutes, and if there’s 
anyone doesn’t believe me or the sight of his own eyes, he's 
welcome to check it with his own eyes on his watch. In- 
side four minutes. Now there’s no deception, absolutely, 
ladies and gentlemen, absolutely none. You seen me put 
the chains on him and the padlock and then the chains 
again and then the sack and the padlock on top. You 
tested the padlock with your own hands and you tried to 
break the chains. 

"I was worried for a bit. I’ll tell you, when this gent 
here got hold of the chains. I thought they were gone 
tills time, I did that. But they weren’t, were they, eh He 
couldn’t break them for all he tried. Good steel, them 
chains, Sheffield-made and tested scientifically. You can't 
get away from that, can you now ?’’ 

The crowd was warming to the yellow-faced man, and his 
habit of picking on members of the crowd for his sallies of 
wit involved each one in the risk of being made ridiculous. 
'Tliey moved in at him as the onlookers at the back pressed 
forward. In mock alarm the little man picked up a rusty 
sword from the ground at his feet and darted round the 
closing circle, brandishing it and shouting : 

'"That’s it, that’ll do now. Back a bit if you please, if 
you don't mind. A whole gut or a hole in it. Take your 
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choice now, lads, eh ? Back now, if you don't mind, give 
him air. He hasn’t got much longer to live, have you,' 
Terence? That's his name,Terence. Proper posh. This 
is me cliance, while he’s tied up witli his business} to tell 
you about his mother. He can’t hear me, so I’ll tell you. 
She wasn’t. . . . What was that? Did somebody in the 
crowd speak? Beg your pardon, mate; you was chewing 
a brick, was you ? Eh up now, will you ? Give us air now. 
One minute gone. One minute and three, four, five 
seconds. Watch it now. Back a bit if you please, if you 
don’t want your nostrils cut off' ... or worse. Tliat’s it, 
madam, have a laugh. Go ’ead, ma. Enjoy yourself. It’s 
later than you think. One minute and forty-five seconds 
to be precise. One minute and fort}'- seven, eight, n'uie. 

“Watch know. Give him air. That's it. Nice this, isn’t 
it ? Sharp as a bloody razor. Flash, isn’t it ? Got it meself 
from a Jap. Go on, I did. Comes up to me as lai'ge as life 
and oflTers to surrender. Bloody general an’ fifty men. Eh ? 
Honest, I wouldn’t kid you, mate. What’s that, ma ? Eh, 
come round the comer after and I’ll show you me medals. 
Eh, how’s that ? How’s that, ma, eh ? 

“What’s that, love? You w'ant to see what he looks 
like under the sack. You should have got here earlier, 
love. When he takes the sack off his head, you’ll get the 
shock of your life. Just like a film star, he is ; Frankenstein’s 
dad. Don’t go away, love. He suffers from a disfigurating 
disease. Horrible to behold. Wait and see, love. No 
charge for young ladies. Let the young lady have a shufti, 
will you ? That’s it. No charge for you, love. He’ll do it 
free for you. Any time. 

“Two and three-quarters of a minute. It won't be long 
nov;. How are you doing down there, Terence ? Terence 
is what his mother calls him. I won’t tell you what his dad 
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called him. I..et the girls see, lads. Come on over here, 
love. You’re right hemmed in now, aren’t you? If you 
get taken short, put your hand up. 

“What’s up, Terry.'' He’s resting, having a breather. 
Tiring work this. Me and him, we only do it for the love. 
It’d be a right poor look-out if we done it for the money, 
wouldn’t it? What did you all come here for? Because 
you’re too mean to go to the pictures ? Me and Terence 
could be in regular work if we wanted, but the show 
business is in our blood. Isn’t it, Terry lad ? He can’t hear 
me inside that bloody sack. Watch him now. This is the 
last lap. In precisely one minute from now, ladies and 
gentlemen. 'The great escaj)e by the greatest escapologist 
in the world. Quiet now, please. This is the great moment. 
Keep your hand on your ha’jienny, love, won’t you? That’s 
it. Watch him now.’’ 

The little man’s assistant had freed himself from the sack 
and unfastened the chain wrapped round his ankles. Stand- 
ing up he began to sway back and forth, grimacing and 
sweating. One arm came free and after that he quickly 
released himself from the chains that remained. 

Alan went away amused bj' the crowd as much as by the 
escapologist and his friend. Pausing by one of the barrows, 
he was tempted to buy some apples, but he decided against 
it. It would not do to be seen walking around the streets 
with a bag of apples in his hand, still less eating them. 

In the window of one of the big shops two straw dum- 
mies were posed among reds and purples in the posture of 
an exotic dance. Alan was attracted to the sight and stood 
in front of tlie window for some time. The draped material 
l)ehind the dancers swept to the ground like an oj^aque, 
smooth waterfall of colours. Tlie stick and straw bodies of 
the dummies were swathed in brighter material whith flew 
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out at surprising angles and was secured in a motionless 
swirl by innumerable fine threads fastened to floor and 
ways. They seemed always on tlic point of moving, of dis- 
solving into violent, pagan dancing, but Alan realised that 
it was not this deceptive possibility wliich gave pleasure. 
The attraction of the display to him was the illusion of 
motion arrested for ever, as if the world had been frozen 
suddenly and there were no longer action or sound. But as 
he watched, one of the fluorescent tubes of light on the 
ceiling above the dummies started to flicker very rapidly, 
and he could not now bear to look at the figures and the 
colours. He thought the waterfall began to flow. 

He was walking too fast now. After all, there was no 
hurry. He must not allow the fear of Barnard's regaining 
consciousness to drive him to act before he needed. It was 
almost certain that his action, when he decided to act, 
would anticipate Barnard's. Several policemeit came past 
him and not one of them looked at him, so far as he could 
discover. So tliere was no news and no haste, he could 
take his time. 

Alan turned a comer and came to a wide stretch of 
pavement where two or three orators were addressing 
assemblies far smaller than the group the escapologist had 
enjoyed. But it was impossible from where Alan stood to 
hear any single speaker It would be necessary to join one 
of the little crowds and he chose the farthest speaker, who 
looked foreign and had the least crowed. The man looked 
like an Indian, but he vSeemed to be talking about Christ- 
ianity. Alan was bored, but he felt disinclined to move 
away. Perhaps there would be some interesting back- 
chat from the audience, he thought. But they did not 
lodk very promising, for most of them were quite w'ell 
dressed. 
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The speaker could not have been there for long, as he 
was saying how glad he was to see them all; he felt he had 
a message which they would find very relevant. It waj all 
too easj^, he pointed out, to think that religion was some- 
thing which belonged to the past, but he begged to differ 
from people who thought along those lines. Religion 
could never be a thing of the past, because it looked towards 
the future. And anything which had a future could not be 
past. The work of religion, of proselytism and preparation, 
of instruction and affirmation, was unceasing. Such work 
partook of the infinite and what was infinite was, per se, 
enduring. There were some, he was prepared to admit, 
who might deny the latter proposition. Very well, if they 
would state their objection to his use of the word “endur- 
ing” in the particular sense in which he had used it, he was 
prepared to deal with the difficulty. 

There was no voice from the audience and some of them 
began to walk away. The speaker looked suddenly anxious, 
as if he felt that he had miscalculated about his audience, 
and even went so far as to ask a middle-aged woman, who 
was obviously ab^t to move, not to go. He would like to 
tell them a stoj^ 

Alan listen^to the story and tried to guess what it was 
intended to «lustrate. But he guessed wrongly and was 
surprised when the speaker suggested that the point of the 
story was self-evident and said he would not insult their 
intelligence by going into details. He did not think there 
was anyone in his audience this evening who would dis- 
agree with him when he said that we were all sinners. One 
or two of the audience murmured, but no one openly dis- 
agreed. 

Did it not follow then that we had no right to judge 
other men, since we ourselves were more fit to be jutlged 
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than to judge ? He was not one of those modem thinkers, 
they would be pleased perhaps to know, who held thata 
investigation of the cause of sin could help to remove sin 
itself. Sin was in the world and you could not explain it 
away by arguments about environment. He invited them 
to consider Asia. Was it not true that there was more 
poverty in Asia than elsewhere in the world? Was it 
therefore true that there was more sin in Asia ? There was 
neither more nor less than in any other part of the globe 
except in so far as comparative density of population was 
not taken into account. Did they not agree ? 

Alan wanted to say that he did not, for he had always 
associated the East with sin and nameless crimes, but he 
felt it would be rude to say so to the speaker. He was 
interested in the subject and decided to stay and listen. He 
stayed for about a quarter of an hour, but the sky was dull 
now and he began to feel cold standing in th» open. He 
wondered if the orator would address him personally and 
ask him to stay when he began to move away. He was a 
little disappointed w^hen nothing happened and the dark 
man did not seem to notice his departure. 

He began to walk towards a large hotel at the other end 
of the open space, a building in comfortabla, brown stone 
which was kept as free as possible from the soot of the 
atmosphere and looked both old-fashioned and opulent. 
Alan thought how he had never entered the place and had 
never wished to do so. It might be amusing to go in there 
tonight. Well, he would see. Perhaps he would be glad 
to pass the time. 

Among the cars parked opposite the entrance was one 
with hearts lip-sticked on the windscreen and rear window 
and a tangle of white tissue paper wrapped around the 
bumpers. People walking by smiled when they saw it. 
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Alan waited near it for a little while to see their reactions. 
He felt well-disppsed to them all. 

Turning to the right, he began to approach two large 
signs fof Gordon’s gin and Haig’s whisky which stooJ at 
the end of a busy street. He knew that several streets con- 
verged at that point and he could take his choice of them. 

'The evening had not yet reached that stage when the 
majority had decided how they were going to spend it. 
The neon signs already sparking alight seemed for a time 
to take the cold edge from the wind which blew down the 
wider streets. Couples walked up and down or waited in 
cinema queues, the girls with head-scarves to protect their 
carefully set hair from the dusty wind, which brought them 
the smell of a hot-dog cart by the all-night chemist’s and 
of a coffee-bar. Alan walked past a blast of noise from an 
amusement arcade at the end of a corridor between two 
shops where dirty cigarette packets and bits of newspaper 
had been collected into comers by the gusts from the 
street. Inside he could dimly see groups of excited youths 
and of girls giggling, sulky or merely watchful. 

Across the street were Indian and Chinese restaurants, 
their names in pink and yellow lights, with long first-floor 
windows and people self-consciously eating behind potted 
palms. On Alan’s side was the old-fashioned, tiled facade 
of a public house with the sweet smell of stale beer about 
it. The blue, green and red cinema signs announced a 
series of double features, with a number of X certificates. 

He could still hear the noise from the juke-box in the 
amusement arcade, though he had passed the place and was 
walking by a continuous line of parked cars on which the 
street lamps threw an oily glow. Buses moved slowly 
along the street in both directions and somewhere a .car 
horn was being sounded impatiently. Tlie football editions 
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of evening papers were being offered for sale outside a 
huge, lightless building, which he saw was a bank. He? 
pa^ed a travel agency, a hamburger bar smelling of hot 
bread and indistinguishable spices, a music shop with lines 
of guitars and trumpets displayed, an Espresso bar with 
a Spanish name, a hat shop and a gentlemen's outfitter's. 
Here the road became wider and ahead he could see the 
white obelisk of the war memorial. 

He was tempted to go into the Espresso bar, but decided 
to leave that until later in the evening. The sound of a 
train whistle from the central railway station reminded 
him that neither time nor distance offered him any escape, 
and that he did not seek it. 

The place in which Tina had been sitting for the last 
hour was a combined coffee-bar and grill. She had intended 
to go to a cinema but, since she had had to gb home and 
make herself a meal after the store had closed, she luid 
arrived too late. She thought she could have got in if she 
had been willing to queue, but she did not feel inclined to 
do so. 

She sat sideways on an upholstered stool at the bar so 
that she could see the people coming and going. She was 
thinking that she ought to get out more often and that she 
liked the atmosphere of the bar. Perhaps it would be a 
good idea to come here one evening for a meal. The 
grill was on a lower level, down a couple of steps between 
two pillars. There were tables against a wall which was 
panelled in light brown wood. Above the tables were 
small recesses in the wall with subdued red lights and con- 
taining red candles in black wrought-iron holders. It 
wotild be pleasant to sit at one of those smaller tables and 
eat something rather exotic. 
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She did not think a meal there would be very expensive. 
Of course, it would be more enjoyable to eat in company, 
but she would quite like to come here on her own. It loqked 
the sort: of place you could come to alone. Most of the 
people in the bar seemed very young. It was the sort of 
place which would appeal to the younger people. Tina felt 
that her tastes were quite modern; the grey peg-board 
panels with hanging plants and the wallpaper with the 
black and white hurdle design were most effective. 

One of these days she would give herself an evening out. 
It would be amusing to come here regularly, for perhaps 
she would meet some interesting people. She had always 
felt the lack of interesting company and she was inclined to 
blame her father and Alice for that. It was wrong, of course, 
to blame her father when he was dead, but there had been 
no excuse for Alice, who had gone her own way and left her 
to manage the house and look after her father. Alice had 
been very fond of the gay life, Tina thought, but she had 
not done particularly well for herself after all. Surely she 
must have met so many men nearer to her own age. And 
Tina had met none, because she had never had the oppor- 
tunity. She had sacrificed her opportunities for Alice's sake 
and she could not help feeling that it had been a useless 
sacrifice. 

More and more young people were coming in and Tina 
began to feel quite conspicuous. They made plenty of 
noise; in fact, rather more than was pleasant. Tina turned 
away and looked at the bar. In front of her were sweet, 
sticky cakes under a dome of glass. They looked as if they 
might be rather expensive and sickly; there was chopped 
nut around the edge of the largest slab, with candied fruit 
and angelica on top. Nobody seemed to be buying the^n. 

Tina looked away from them towards the rear of tfiexbar, 
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where a coffee machine was ticking continuously and inter- 
mittentlj’^ hissing. She saw a kitchen wit|j[ black and creanj 
tiles where a middle-aged man in white was busy and, 
though she tried, she could not see what he wag doing. 
Thinking of her own kitchen at home, she decided that she 
had become rather unimaginative in her cooking. While 
her father had lived she had prided herself on her cooking. 
She could recall his delight at the little surprises she had so 
often prepared for him. But living by herself had changed 
eating and cooking into a routine. She had heard that 
married women too became victims of routine, but she felt 
that they had only themselves to blame and that she would 
never have made that mistake. Alice had, she knew, but 
Alice had always been the one without imagination. 

Music came through a loudspeaker in the bar; some 
South American melodies were followed by a pianist play- 
ing familiar pieces by Chopin. Tina though}: she could 
have made a better choice, for none of the music seemed to 
her in keeping with the place. She was wondering what 
music would be most appropriate when she caught sight 
of a young man who had just entered wearing a three- 
quarter length coat and carrying a balalaika. She wondered 
what he thought of the Chopin. He seemed a pleasant 
young man and his short hair reminded her of a bear. 
Yes, lie was altogether like a bear. She w^ondered if he 
w'ould come to the bar, but he crossed to one of the tables 
in the grill and she felt disappointed. 

Tina had not noticed before that the walls of the bar, 
like those of the grill, contained small recesses, but these 
had yellow lights. One of them held a large monkey figure, 
another a group of little men in bright costumes and a 
third a long grey and white Italian ^^ase. Between the 
recy«Bes were vases of artificial flowers and pots of feathery 
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hanging plants. She felt she did not like these decorations 
as much as those in the grill, and she looked again in that 
direction. The young man with the close-cropped broj.vn 
hair was not to be seen. Tina thought he might have gone 
through the door she could see in that wall. She supposed 
he must be well known in the establishment. 

The tobacco smoke and the chatter of the young people 
at the bar and at the glass-topped tables behind it began to 
irritate her. She would not have another coffee. This was 
no way to spend an evening. She had come out to visit the 
cinema and, if the larger places were full now, there was 
always a news theatre. She would walk along the street 
and see what the programme was at the little cinema on 
the corner and, if she did not like the look of that, she 
would inspect another which was not far aw^ay. If she liked 
neither of them, she would go home. 

It was unexpectedly cold outside, but the pavement 
was crowded and the large cinema a few yards away still 
had a queue. Tina had to push past. It was ridiculous that 
they should spread themselves all over the pavement. 
Surely one of the cinema employees ought to be seeing 
that they caused no obstruction. 

When she reached the news theatre she discovered that 
the programme consisted almost entirely of cartoons. There 
was also a news-reel and a film about a motor race. She 
looked at the photographs outside and was horrified by a 
picture of a car crash. 

Walking away, she began to remember all that she had 
been trying to forget, and once again she felt that she was 
to blame for what had happened the night before. The fact 
that someone had tried to break into her home seemed 
unimportant beside the possibility that a man had t^en 
injured, had perhaps died, because of her. She was guilty 
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on two counts, of committing a crime and of failing to 
report it to the authorities. 

A little farther along the road she caught sight of a police, 
officer. As she walked towards him she felt afrai^ and yet, 
in some way which she could not understand, excited. Here 
was her opportunity to make amends. 

The evening was far advanced and little time was left 
him in which to act, if he were to anticipate Barnard. They 
would be waiting by the injured man's bed and perhaps he 
would be speaking at this very moment. Alan knew that he 
had to act very soon or he ran a greater risk. He would 
approach the first policeman he met and would tell him 
about Barnard and that he was the man who attacked him 
in his office. Of course, it might be difficult to convince the 
policeman, but lie would insist on being taken to the 
station and questioned in the right way. Surely they could 
not refuse liini. They wwild be bound to take a statement 
from him and after that it would be easy, there would be 
nothing else to worry about. 

At the end of the street on the opposite pavement a 
policeman was standing. This, then, was the moment. He 
did not feel nervous and even tlie doubts about being 
believed faded. As soon as he had spoken to the police 
there would be an automatic progress of events leaving no 
further room for accident. 

Yet, as he knew, he could only attempt this once, for it 
demanded courage of a kind wiiich he had never had, so far 
as he could remember. He had always chosen to be silent 
when he might have been called upon to admit to some 
minor fault, and tliis occasion called for a much greater 
effort. He was only able to face it by half convincing him- 
self that the act was inevitable and by surrendering the 
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initiative once more to the something outside himself. If 
^ything were to happen to prevent his carrying it out now 
he would never try again, he was quite sure of that. Bj5t 
the mon^nt had arrived and there was no difficulty that Tie 
could see ; he had merely to cross the street. 

He waited until there was a lull in the traffic and then 
almost ran across. For a moment he lost sight of the police 
officer whom he had seen from farther down the street and 
there was an unpleasant moment when he thought that the 
man had gone. But there was no need for alarm. The 
officer was still there at the comer and did not appear to 
have any intention of stirring from there. 

Suddenly someone came round the comer and addressed 
the policeman. Alan stopped. The woman seemed to be in 
some distress, and although what she said was not audible 
even from a couple of yards away, the police officer seemed 
to be trying to reassure her. 

Alan hurried past them both and all he heard was the 
policeman saying he was sure it was not so bad as she 
supposed, but if she wished he would take a statement. 
The coincidence shocked Alan. It was as if a trick had been 
played upon him and he had been deceived into thinking 
that he was someone who, in fact, he was not. Now at the 
important moment someone else had appeared and taken 
over his part. 

For the first time he was doubtful of his own identity and 
it seemed vital that he should find someone who could tell 
him that he was Alan Caldey, a man of average ability and 
disproportionate ambitions, with a car and a home and a 
wife. He considered Joyce, but he could not go back to her 
now and he felt sure that she was not the person to reassure 
him. In fact nobody could do that for him; he must estab- 
lish his own identity from his own acts and judge hiic^self 
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by them. AIL this time he had been trying to do the opposite 
thing; to make his actions fit the picture^he had of himself. 

He saw now that the attack on Baniard had been an act' 
of will and not, as he had almost persuaded Wmself, a 
directive from some external source. He had always 
thought of himself as a man capable of great deeds, such a 
one as would become famous during a war but was stifled 
by convention and by the peaceful life which denied him 
opportunity and self-expression. Perhaps when everything 
which he had done came to light they would try to find a 
motive for his actions or would explain them by some 
anomaly in his upbringing. And they would be wrong, 
because he had no purpose, only a pleasure which he found 
in abdication. 

The Barnard incident had been, as it were, an attempt at 
intervention by reason. It had been as if something in him 
had guessed at his intention and liad hastened to rationalise 
it, giving it direction and justification. The trick had almost 
succeeded, but he knew now that he had never been capable 
of carrying out so intricate a scheme ; his choice had been 
the more liaphazard one and therefore the neater, leaving 
no loose ends for others to find, lacking motive and involv- 
ing no emotion that he could remember except pleasure. 
And that he could only faintly recall as having attached it- 
self to apparently trivial acts, like the dropping of a diary 
in a carefully chosen spot where it might have lain for days 
or might have been found almost immediately. What 
pleasure remained to him consisted in the recollection of a 
perfect murder. 

Forgetting the policeman, he walked on thoughtfully. 

The young woman had been waiting in the cinema 
qu^e for over an hour and a quarter. The time had passed 
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very slowly because she was alone, but she had been deter- 
lltined to see this*]picture and this was the only night left. 
She would have come to see it cm the night before l/it 
something had turned up to prevent her coming, and that 
had been a disappointing evening. 

Near her young couples in the queue were whispering 
and giggling. She did not envy them, though sometimes 
she thought it would be nice to have someone to go out 
with. But she thought of tlie girls from her office who had 
got married in the last twelve months. Some had left work 
and some had stayed there, but marriage did not seem to 
have made much difference to any of their lives, so far as 
she could judge. Of course, she could not be so sure about 
those who had left. They went and you never saw them 
again, or perhaps you ran across them when you were doing 
a little shopping during your lunch hour and you did not 
have time for more than a few words. Sometimes they had 
children with them, and that was very pleasant because it 
gave you something to talk about. But more often they 
had left their children — if they had any — at home, and then 
you just had to talk about the office and say such things as : 
“So-and-so .... Oh, but she wasn’t there in your time, 
was she And often they were not sure either. 

The queue had strayed out over the pavement and 
several of the people passing complained that there was 
not enough room for them and that they had to step off 
into the road. One man stepped heavily from the pavement 
edge into the gutter and stumbled, as if he had not noticed 
the step down. Meeting his eye, she recognised him at 
once and felt certain that he knew her. But he would have 
gone on if she had not spoken. She could not let him go by 
without hearing her explanation about the night befofe. 
She could not imagine what he had thought when .she*’kad 
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not turned ujj. It Avas not important, but she felt she must 
tell him because, although he was practically a strangei^ 
slij did not want him to think that she had meant to be 
rude. But there had been no way of getting in touch with 
him, because she had not really caught his sumaime when 
he had told her and she had not liked to ask him to repeat it. 
In any case, it might not have been possible to get in touch 
with him. It was just one of those unavoidable things and 
she hoped he had not been upset. 

He listened rather dully at first, she thought, as if he did 
not know whether to believe her or was not interested in 
her excuses. But soon he seemed to brighten up and even 
suggested that, as they had met by chance in this way, she 
might care to have a drink or something. She accepted 
because, as she explained, she was not awfully keen on see- 
ing the picture. However, he said he would not mind see- 
ing it himself and they could have a drink later, -if she would 
like that. So he joined her in the queue. 

At first she was a little worried that the other people in 
the queue might object to his joining it, but she was 
relieved when no one said anything. 

Dicky closed the meeting early. It had been disappoint- 
ing, for he had expected more of a congregation. In his 
experience, Saturday night was usually quite good, but 
perhaps the fact that it had turned unexpectedly cold for 
this time of the year had something to do with tonight's 
poor congregation. But it was not right to be discouraged ; 
he had this work to do and he must testify even if only in 
the presence of one person, for even then tw^o and one 
made three. 

He would catch the bus home because he had arranged 
to at Ernie's and finish that argument they had started. 
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Ernie was a good sort, he could see things ^quite clearly 
when they were Explained to him and he was not afraid 
to ask questions ; he knocked that it might be opened uijjto 
him. 

Dickjf felt that he would be glad to see Ernie tonight. 
He was tired of talking to people who, as he sometimes 
was tempted to believe, wilfully refused to understand his 
message. But perhaps even they got something from it. 

All those men and women in the street down there, he 
thought as he gazed from the top deck of the bus, had need 
of the message; but there were limits to one man's power. 
He had done what he could and he felt that he could not 
face another rebuff today. 

Perhaps in time they would all come to understand 
without his help, he thought, as the bus took him along 
the crowded streets. The second-house queues were 
already shuffling into the cinemas. 

The girl sat stiffly with her back against the straight 
back of the pub chair and wondered how she had got her- 
self into this situation. He had not had much to drink and 
while they had been in the cinema he had behaved quite 
sensibly. She had been pleased when he had decided that 
they should see the film together. But now he had begun 
to talk in a very strange way. She hoped that no one could 
hear him. 

So far as she could make out, he claimed to have killed an 
old man who lived all alone. She could not understand why 
he had done it, if he had done it at all. It sounded very far- 
fetched, but stranger things happened and it would be 
terrible to think that she was here with a murderer and 
that none of the others at the tables and at the crowded bar 
knew about this. Why was he telling her all this and Vhat 
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was she to jlo? She felt quite suddenly that a terrible 
responsibility was being shifted from hint to her. 

The man did not seem to notice her distress but went on 
talking, and she began to think seriously about »’hat she 
ought to do now. 
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